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Rosert S. Newpick 


The educational theories and practices of the poet, Robert Frost, are recounted by Mr. Newdick, 
a member of the Department of English, Ohio State University. 


WHY TRANSFER TO A UNIVERSITY? FLoyp C. Witcox 
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during their undergraduate years are classified and interpreted here. The author, Mr. 
Wilcox, has resigned as head of Frances Shimer Junior College to complete his doctorate 
at Stanford. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE J. Hirirs MILver 


President Miller, of Keuka College, arraigns the educators of this and just previous generations 
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THE DETROIT PLAN FOR FRESHMEN Rosert C. Hartnett 
The organization of freshman English courses around a thorough study of Newman's “Idea 
of a University” is being tried at the University of Detroit. Mr. Hartnett, an instructor in 


English, who is largely responsible for the development and success of this experiment, is 
studying in England. 


PROBLEMS OF THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


The report of the Committee on the Master's Degree presented to the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities is reprinted here. 
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Professional Advisory Services 


By GEORGE E. VAN DYKE 


Current Practices of Colleges and Universities in 
Obtaining Professional Counsel and Service 


HE complex problems of insti- 

tutions of higher education 

are making it increasingly 
necessary for such institutions to 
have the counsel of professionally 
trained experts in various fields. 
Because a number of requests regard- 
ing the practices and experiences of 
educational institutions in obtaining 
such counsel have been received at 
the office of the Financial Advisory 
Service, it was felt that a somewhat 
detailed study could well be made 
of the practices now being followed, 
the relation of the firms or individuals 
furnishing professional counsel and 
service to the governing boards, and 
the experiences and opinions of officers 
in following the various plans.!. An 


_ Reprints of this article will appear as Bulletin 5 
in the series of “Financial Advisory Bulletins” 
prepared by the Financial Advisory Service of the 
American Council on Education. Copies of these 
bulletins are available without charge upon request 
addressed to the Financial Advisory Service, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


examination of literature in the field 
of college and university administra- 
tion reveals little information con- 
cerning this problem. A check list, 
therefore, was prepared and sent to 
197 selected, endowed and publicly 
controlled institutions on which the 
administrative officers were asked to 
indicate information describing prac- 
tices followed in their institutions. 
Professional counsel and service of 
three types were considered: legal; 
auditing, accounting, and other finan- 
cial services; and investment prob- 
lems. It was recognized from the 
beginning that it would be difficult 
if not impossible to group all the 
practices indicated by institutions 
into concise categories. Unusual local 
situations and wide variations in 
administrative problems confronting 
institutions cause a variety of plans 
and methods to be followed. It has 
not been possible, therefore, to present 
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tables of figures and to deal in a 
strictly statistical manner with the 
information obtained. It has been 
possible, however, to count the num- 
ber of times various plans were indi- 
cated by institutions, either through 
check marks on the check list, or in 
the discussions appearing in letters 
sent to this office, and to determine 
general trends in the practices. The 
following discussion, then, will attempt 
to show trends as indicated by the 
number of institutions following cer- 
tain practices. These figures and 
percentages will be supplemented by 
discussions of individual cases. 
Satisfactory replies were received 
from 145 institutions; this is 74 per 
cent of the requests sent out, and 
would seem to represent a sampling 
large enough to indicate present 
trends and to justify some general 
conclusions. The replies have been 
grouped according to the type of con- 
trol of the institutions, 92 coming 
from endowed institutions and 53 
from publicly controlled institutions. 


F THE g2 endowed institutions 

co-operating in the study, 72 
indicate that legal counsel and service 
are obtained from a single source. 
The policy of employing an outside 
agency, that is, a legal firm or legally 
trained individual having no con- 
nection with the governing board of 
the institution through membership 
on that board, is followed more 


frequently than any other plan. 
Forty of the 92 endowed institutions, 
or 44 per cent, indicate that this is 
the plan used in practically all, if not 
in all, the cases where legal counsel 
is needed. A legally trained and 
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experienced member of the governing 
board furnishes legal counsel and 
service in 16 cases, 17 per cent, while 
in 13 cases, I1§ per cent, a legal firm 
which is represented by membership 
on the governing board is employed. 
A variety of practices is reported 
by the rest of the institutions. In 
one case a member of the faculty of 
the college of law provides the legal 
counsel needed by the institution; in 
another case a legally trained indi- 
vidual is employed on a part-time 
basis as a regular member of the 
administrative staff. A combination 
of a board member especially trained 
in the field of law and a legal firm 
having no connection with the board 
through membership is reported by 
6 colleges. In four a specially trained 
board member works with a firm 
represented by membership on the 
board or with a professionally trained 
member of the administrative staff. 
Another method of determining the 
relative importance of the various 
plans is to note the number of times 
each practice is mentioned in com- 
parison with the total number of 
plans mentioned. On this basis, the 
employment of an outside firm or 
individual is mentioned 54 times, or 
47 per cent of the total number of 
plans mentioned. A_ professionally 
trained member of the board is 
mentioned 27 times, and a legal firm 
represented by membership on the 
board is mentioned 22 times. Appar- 
ently, the plan of employing an 
individual having professional train- 
ing in the field of law as a regular 
member of the administrative staff 
has not found great usage, for this plan 
is mentioned by only six institutions. 
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Educational institutions usually are 
able to obtain professional service of 
this type with less expenditure in the 
form of fees than are other organiza- 
tions or individuals. In several cases, 
even where the legal firm is not 
connected in any way with the 
institution, it is reported that the 
services are rendered without charge, 
or at reduced rates; while in nearly 
one-half of the cases where pro- 
fessionally trained members of the 
board, or firms represented by mem- 
bership on the board are used, no 
charges, or greatly reduced charges, 
are paid by the institutions. 

In 30 of the 53 publicly controlled 
institutions, 57 per cent, legal counsel 
is obtained from a single source, the 
most usual source being a govern- 
mental official. This plan is followed 
in 15, or 28 per cent, of all the 
publicly controlled universities. In 
7 cases, 13 per cent, this counsel is 
obtained from an outside individual 
or firm having no connection with the 
governing board; in § institutions, 
g per cent, legal counsel is given by 
members of the faculty in the school 
of law; in 2 cases a legally trained 
person is a regular member of the 
administrative staff; and in one case 
legal service is given gratis by a 
professionally trained member of the 
governing board. In 23 institutions 
legal counsel and service are procured 
from more than one source. In 10 
cases, 24 per cent, the state official 
and members of the law faculty are the 
sources; in 3, the state official and a 
member of the governing board; in 3, 
the state official and outside firms; and 
in 2, the state official, members of the 
law faculty, and outside law firms. 
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Because of the great variety of 
procedures followed, the practices of 
every institution could not be classified 
readily. One university, for example, 
relies on the state official for certain 
legal problems, on outside firms for 
other types, and on a full-time legally 
trained member of the administrative 
staff for the collection of certain 
accounts. In a few instances legal 
service and counsel are obtained 
through legally trained members of 
the governing boards and through 
the firms which are represented by 
membership on the board; however, 
the usual fees paid by other clients 
are paid for such services. 

On the basis of the number of 
times each plan is mentioned, a 
governmental official designated by 
law appears to be the plan most 
generally followed in obtaining legal 
counsel and service in these institu- 
tions. This plan is mentioned by 33 
institutions. Faculty members in the 
school of law are mentioned by 22 
institutions, and legal firms, by 17. 


OME discussions of the experi- 

ences as related by administrative 
officers will add to the value of the 
figures just presented. One institu- 
tion for several years has employed 
legal counsel on a yearly retainer 
basis. Additional compensation is 
paid in case of extended litigation on 
any particular case, and in cases 
involving some specialized field of 
law, attorneys have been employed 
who are specialists in that particular 
branch. The attorney employed by 
the institution is not a member of 
the board of trustees; the policy of the 
institution is to select as members only 
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those who would not expect to profit 
in any way through their membership. 

Another institution employs a num- 
ber of different law firms or individ- 
uals, depending upon the particular 
type of case involved. Matters con- 
cerning bequests and estates are 
handled by firms in the locality of 
the estate involved who have had 
wide experience in that type of work. 
The collection of student accounts is 
handled by attorneys who specialize 
in that type of work. None of the 
firms or individuals employed by this 
institution is represented by member- 
ship on the board, but the institution 
has been able to obtain such services 
at reduced rates. 

Another large university employs 
three types of legal counsel. One is a 
full-time lawyer in the administrative 
office who deals with real-estate prob- 
lems, mortgage foreclosures, and the 
drawing of legal documents of minor 
importance. Outside legal firms are 
employed for the more important 
cases. A former member of the 
board is performing some legal work 
for the institution on matters which 
he must see through to the end. It 
is the plan of this institution, how- 
ever, to use in the future their own 
officer and outside firms which are 
not represented by membership on 
the board. 

Another institution employs a prac- 
ticing lawyer who is a member of its 
governing board to act as_ legal 
counselor in minor cases and in prob- 
lems dealing with bequests and wills. 
The services of this board member 
are rendered gratis. On cases in- 
volving extended time and study, an 
outside firm is employed. In a few 
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cases the firm has been represented by 
membership on the board, although 
that plan is not usually followed. 


A number of institutions obtain } 


legal counsel and service from their 
own graduates; the services are given 
either gratis or at reduced rates. The 
institutions following this plan have 
found it a satisfactory arrangement. 
One publicly controlled institution 
now depends entirely on legal counsel 
from the faculty members in its school 
of law. The business officer of this 
university, however, wrote: “The 
amount of legal counsel needed indi- 
cates the need of a regularly employed 
attorney for part-time service.” 
Several institutions indicated that 
they consider themselves fortunate 
in having eminent and capable lawyers 
as members of their governing boards 
who handle all the legal problems. 
Certainly, it is to the advantage of 
an institution to have close at hand 
wise counsel backed by special train- 
ing and years of successful experience. 
The experience of a number of other 
institutions, however, indicates that 
the plan is not always satisfactory. 
One officer wrote: “In all instances 
where a member of the board was 
used as legal counsel the plan has 
miserably failed. It was impossible 
to get action. Our work which carried 
no fee or a reduced fee was side- 
tracked until the work carrying the 
regular fees was disposed of.” 


N REQUESTING information re- 
garding practices in obtaining audit- 
ing, accounting, and other financial 
counsel, it was assumed that this 
would refer to problems and situa- 
tions that lie outside the scope of 
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duties of the regular staff in the 
business offices of the institutions. 
This assumption was not stated in 
the inquiry blank nor in the letter 
accompanying it and may have been 
the cause of some confusion in 
making responses. Where this situa- 
tion seemed to be a problem with the 
one filling out the inquiry blank, 
however, letters were usually sent 
to this office with the blank explaining 
the situation fully. On the basis of 
the explanatory comments in the 
letters and the check marks on the 
inquiry blanks, the following practices 
seem to be those most generally 
followed. 

Of the 92 endowed institutions, 79, 
or 86 per cent, follow the plan of 
employing an outside agency when in 
need of financial counsel and service. 
In a few of these cases the services 
of the outside agency are obtained 
at reduced rates. Three institutions 
employ a firm of accountants which 
is represented by membership on the 
board, and three others obtain the 
counsel and service necessary on 
these problems from members of the 
faculty. One college uses a _pro- 
fessionally trained member of the 
board, and another uses no counsel 
or service other than the employees 
in its own business office. Two insti- 
tutions fail to indicate their prac- 
tices on this problem, and in the 
remaining three institutions two or 
more plans are followed. On the 
basis of the number of times each 
plan is mentioned, a firm or indi- 
vidual having no connection with the 
governing board again ranks first, 
being mentioned by 82 institutions. 
A specially trained member of the 
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board is mentioned four times; a 
firm represented by membership on 
the board, three times; members of 
the faculty, three times; and no out- 
side counsel, once. 

In the 53 publicly supported insti- 
tutions a governmental official desig- 
nated by law is the most usual source 
of counsel and service in regard to 
financial problems. The scope of 
this service ordinarily is the audit 
or supervision of the accounts. Such 
an official is mentioned as the only 
source in $9 per cent of these institu- 
tions. The plan of using an outside 
agency having no connection with the 
board is followed in 32 per cent of the 
cases. In a number of cases the gov- 
ernmental official is supplemented 
by outside agencies, or by members 
of the faculty in the school of business. 

It is interesting to note that a few 
institutions do not consider it neces- 
sary or desirable to have their accounts 
and records examined by anyone from 
outside the governing board or the 
business office. One financial officer 
reports that he depends entirely 
on the system of automatic internal 
check and control established through 
the method of organizing the account- 
ing and auditing functions of the 
business office. Regardless of how 
efficiently the work of the business 
office is organized, it seems doubtful 
that the same results can be achieved 
in this manner as would be achieved 
by an annual audit of the books by an 
independent firm or accountant. The 
president of another institution said 
that no independent audit had been 
made of the accounts of his institution 
for several years, but that this situa- 
tion was remedied just as quickly as 
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possible after he took office. His 
comments are as follows: “It appears 
to me that even privately controlled 
institutions of learning should be 
public in this respect; that is to say, 
money affairs should be made known 
to the public.” 

This president also indicated that 
a plan followed for several years 
whereby funds of the institution were 
deposited in a bank of which the 
treasurer of the institution was also 
an officer had proved unsatisfactory. 
A bank which had no close con- 
nection with the governing board was 
selected with the result that better 
service was obtained by the college. 
He expressed his opinion as follows: 
“From my experience here I am 
heartily in favor of placing the funds 
of our colleges some place where 
they will be beyond the reach of 
personal influence.” 


N REGARD to the plans followed 

in obtaining investment counsel 
and service, it seems apparent that 
the investment, finance, or endow- 
ment-fund committees of the govern- 
ing boards of institutions are most 
frequently held responsible for giving 
this type of counsel. Furthermore, 
members of the board who are 
especially trained in the field of 
investments and who are now or 
recently have been engaged in busi- 
ness in this field are also frequently 
called upon for this type of counsel. 
These general statements apply to 
both the endowed and the publicly 
controlled institutions. 

In the endowed institutions, mem- 
bers of the board who are investment 
specialists serve as the only source of 
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counsel in 24 per cent of the 92 institu- 
tions. The investment or finance 
committee of the board is mentioned 
in 13 per cent of the institutions. In 
20 per cent of the cases an outside 
agency having no connection with the 
institution furnishes the necessary 
counsel and service. Ina few institu- 
tions the chief financial or business 
officer is the source of this counsel and 
service. He is mentioned either as 
being the only source, or as being one 
of the sources in connection with 
some other plan, in 8 per cent of the 
institutions. It appears to be some- 
what surprising that this officer is not 
indicated in more cases. This may 
be due, however, to a growing tend- 
ency of adding to the administrative 
staff a person having special training 
in the field of investments who is 
responsible for a continuous study 
of the investment portfolio. Such a 
staff member was mentioned in 11 
institutions, and in all but three he 
was employed on a full-time basis. 

In a number of endowed institu- 
tions employing outside agencies for 
investment counsel and service, the 
point is emphasized that the recom- 
mendations of the outside investment 
house are used in connection with the 
opinions of the members of the 
finance committee, who are pre- 
dominantly specialists in the field of 
finance themselves. In that manner 
the opinions and experiences of the 
members of the governing board 
would form a basis of final decision 
along with recommendations from a 
disinterested outside agency. ‘These 
institutions indicate that the results of 
this program have been satisfactory. 

One institution indicated that a 
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number of outside agencies are em- 
ployed, depending upon the type of 
investment under consideration. For 
example, one firm that has special 
experience in real-estate and mortgage 
investments is employed when counsel 
and service are needed in these lines. 

In the publicly controlled institu- 
tions, the committee of the board is 
mentioned as the only source of 
investment counsel in 20 per cent of 
the cases. Other sources used in 
these institutions are the chief finan- 
cial or business officer, members of 
the faculty in the school of business, 
board members who are specialists in 
the field, and investment firms rep- 
resented by membership on the board. 

Governmental officials again are 
indicated in a few publicly controlled 
institutions as being the only or the 
chief source of investment counsel. 
Two unusual plans are reported. In 
one institution there is no question, 
apparently, in regard to the selection 
of investments, as state laws require 
all endowment funds to be invested in 
certain designated types of securities. 
In another institution, the investment 
problem has required little attention 
due to the fact that the building of 
dormitories has been financed by 
means of bond issues, which are 
purchased as investments of the 
endowment funds of the institution. 


HIS report has attempted to 

describe the plans followed in 92 
endowed and 53 publicly controlled 
colleges and universities in obtaining 
professional counsel and service on 
legal, financial, and investment prob- 
lems. It appears that, in general, 
outside agencies, that is, firms or 
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individuals that are not represented 
by membership on the governing 
boards of the institutions, are em- 
ployed by the majority of institutions. 
A significant number of colleges, how- 
ever, omploy or use members of their 
governing boards who are specialists 
in the particular field, or firms which 
are represented by membership on 
the governing boards. In the case 
of publicly controlled institutions, an 
official designated by law serves as the 
source of the counsel in most instances. 
In the case of legal and investment 
problems, men having special training 
are employed in a few institutions 
either on full- or part-time basis as 
regular members of the administrative 
staff. In a large number of institu- 
tions plans are followed which involve 
more than one source of counsel and 
service, depending upon the nature 
of the specific problem. The more 
important of these plans have been 
described. Frequently, although not 
always, educational institutions are 
able to procure professional counsel and 
service either gratis or at reduced rates. 
From the comments received from 
those co-operating in the study, insti- 
tutions appear for the most part to be 
well satisfied with the plans that are 
now in operation. A few, however, 
expressed decided dissatisfaction when 
a board member or a firm represented 
by membership on the governing 
board was used as the source of 
professional counsel. No attempt can 
be made within the scope of this 
report to state definitely what is the 
best plan to be followed by any 
institution because of the limitations 
of the study, the variety of problems 
and situations to be met, and the 
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personnel of the governing boards. 
It would appear, however, that the 
members of a board of trustees should 
always be in a position to express their 
judgment and opinions in regard to 
the action to be taken by the board 
on any problem referred to them. 
This independence of thought and 
expression should not be curtailed by 
factors such as the relationship to 
the board of the firm or individual 
employed for the purpose of render- 
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ing professional counsel and service, 
When in need of professional counsel 
and service, board members should 
seek someone outside their own group 
who can bring to them other points of 
view and other experiences when 
forming their decisions. No board 
member then would find himself in 
the embarrassing position of voting 
on the propositions on which he has 
rendered, or is rendering, professional 
counsel and service. 


[Vol. VII, No. 5] 
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Robert Frost and the 
American College 


By ROBERT S. NEWDICK 


Facts, Fundamental Principles, and Procedures of 
Frost’s Educational Philosophy 


SKED to name the dean of 
A America’s living poets, doubt- 
less every college executive in 
the country would answer promptly, 
“Robert Frost.” Doubtless, too, if 
pressed, these executives would con- 
tinue that the poet spent several 
years in residence at the University 
of Michigan and that he is now 
associated with Amherst College. Yet 
many of these educational helmsmen 
would be unprepared for the sug- 
gestion that Frost could counsel them 
sagely in matters academic.!. And 
with little wonder, because Frost has 
written no autobiographical or de- 
scriptive account of his background 
and experience as a teacher, he has 
never formally proclaimed his philos- 
ophy as an educator, and he has not 
enlarged upon his particular methods 
and results. 

The aim of this paper, then, is 
concisely to state the chief facts, 
succinctly to set forth his funda- 
mental principles, and briefly to 
indicate his procedures and_ their 
consequences both in the classroom 


For a chronological list of all materials pub- 
lished to date and a résumé of each entry, see the 
writer’s “Robert Frost, Teacher and Educator: An 
Annotated Bibliography” in the JournAL for June. 


and out of it. The emphasis will, of 
course, be upon points of special 
interest or pertinence in the field of 
higher education. 

Of old New England stock, William 
Prescott Frost, Jr., the poet’s father, 
taught for some time in Lewiston, 
Pennsylvania. There he met and 
married another teacher, Isabelle 
Moody, daughter of a Scotch sea 
captain. When he died in San Fran- 
cisco in 1885 his wife returned with 
her two children (Robert, the elder, 
was ten) to her husband’s former 
home in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
and for years thereafter supported 
her family by teaching in neighboring 
towns or in her own private school. 
Thus Frost was born of teachers and 
grew up in an atmosphere which was 
surcharged with the problems of 
teaching. 

In his early years in grammar 
school Frost was an extremely indiffer- 
ent and careless student, preferring 
games and fun to studies. Then, 
abruptly, he decided to apply him- 
self. In consequence he made up the 
deficiencies of a number of years in 
one year, entered Lawrence High 
School in 1889, took part in several 
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activities, and in three years was 
graduated at the head of his class. 
There followed a few months at 
Dartmouth on a scholarship, and 
later he spent two years at Harvard; 
for leaving each school he had his 
private and sufficient reasons. 

But he liked teaching: for his 
mother he finished out a difficult 
year in 1893; for all of one year and 
part of another he taught a little 
country school at Salem, New Hamp- 
shire; another year he taught English, 
Latin, and algebra in his mother’s 
private school; one year, while he was 
in Harvard, he taught history in the 
evening high school at North Cam- 
bridge; and during the next he 
commuted regularly to Lawrence to 
meet an evening class and talk over 
the new books. 

Beginning in 1905 he supplemented 
his income from farming near Derry, 
New Hampshire, by teaching part- 
time in Pinkerton Academy in the 
village; not long thereafter he assumed 
a full schedule (seven consecutive 
classes daily); and by 1911 he had 
so manifested his worth that he 
was offered the principalship. In- 
stead, however, he accepted an offer 
to teach psychology in the New 
Hampshire State Normal School at 
Plymouth. 

In the autumn of 1912 he went to 
England with his family, and there, 
as everyone knows, on the appearance 
of A Boy’s Will, 1913, and, even 
more notably, on the publication of 
North of Boston, 1914, he was hailed as 
the distinguished artist he long had 
been. Shortly after his return to 
America in the spring of 1915 he 
was called to the Phi Beta Kappa 
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exercises at Tufts, and in 1916 he 
read a poem at similar exercises at 
Harvard. Almost at once, too, insti. 
tutions of higher learning began to 
honor themselves by conferring de. 
grees on him. 


EACHING, however, was still in 

his blood. In the autumn of 
1916 he began the first of three years 
at Amherst, teaching classes in Shakes- 
peare, American literature, modern 
poetry, and advanced composition. 
Then, after one year of freedom from 
all academic engagements and another 
of only informal teaching, he spent 
two years, 1921-23, as Fellow of 
Creative Arts at Michigan. Two 
more years, teaching a “course” in 
general reading at Amherst, brought 
his “formal” teaching to an end, for 
the year thereafter, 1926-27, he spent 
again at Michigan. Since 1927 he 
has been professor of English on the 
Simpson Foundation at Amherst, 
meeting no classes but occasionally 
talking or reading and regularly 
advising candidates for honors in 
English. 

Frost’s regular attendance at the 
Bread Loaf School of English since 
1920, his numerous participations in 
literary round tables and writers’ 
conferences in colleges and univer- 
sities, such as those during the 
summer sessions of the University of 
Colorado, and his associate fellowship 
in Pierson College at Yale—these, 
too, should be taken into account. 

In short, as the record makes 
abundantly clear, Frost has devoted 
to teaching some thirty of his present 
sixty years—to teaching a half-dozen 
subjects, to teaching in several differ- 
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ROBERT FROST 


ent ways, to teaching in schools 
ranging from the plain white country 
schoolhouses of his truly native New 
England to the elaborate and anach- 
ronistic Gothic piles of proud Ameri- 
can universities; and what he has 
said and done in his character as an 
educator has the authority of half 
a lifetime of considered experience 
and philosophical observation. 


N THE eve of his departure 
Ore: Ann Arbor, Frost declared 
frankly, “I go primarily for my own 
work”; then he added, significantly, 
“but I wouldn’t go if I wasn’t 
interested in education.””’ One may 
well mark Frost’s choice of words, 
which is never careless: “I wouldn’t 
go if I wasn’t interested in education.” 

The materials for the educational 
process, namely, the students, Frost 
divides into two classes, the “‘free- 
born” and the “slaves.” His con- 
cern is primarily for the free-born, 
though it has been remarked that he 
takes “particular interest” in “diffi- 
dent” undergraduates. 

“Most teachers,” he observes, 
“want to be told what to think and 
what to do.” The best are the few 
“who have marked wide horizons” 
on their own. Somewhere between 
the servile follower and the inde- 
pendent master, however, is the sort 
of teacher in whom trust can well 


be placed, 


in the sort of teacher who knows how to 
get more out of a student by surrounding 
him with an atmosphere of expectation 
than by putting the screws on him. The 
sort of teacher who will reverse the whole 
relationship between student and teacher 
as it has been, who will encourage the 
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student to make his own trouble instead 
of waiting for his teacher to make it for 
him, who will turn the teacher’s claim on 
the student into the student’s claim 
on the teacher. 


As to ways of teaching, 


there are and always have been three 
ways of teaching, namely, by formal 
contact in the classroom, by informal 
contact, socially as it were, and by 
virtually no contact at all. 


Frost has taught under the forms of 
all three ways and has commented 
on each of them. 

He has least use for formal class- 
room instruction, with its traditional 
apparatus of lectures, quizzes, exami- 
nations, and roll calls. Take lectures: 


I refuse to stand up and lecture a steady 
stream for fear of the consequences to my 
character. Three days in the week, 
thirty-five weeks in the year, is at least 
three times as much as I have it in me 
to lecture on any subject anyway. It is 
at least three times as often as I have the 
nerve to face the same audience in a 
week, and three times as often as I have 
the patience when I know the audience 
has been doing nothing to help itself in 
the intervals between my lectures. 

As for quizzing, 

Long ago I gave up the idea of asking my 
students to tell me what I knew just that 
I might discover if they knew as much as 
I did. Now in class I ask questions in 
the correct sense of the word, for I want 
them to tell me something new, some- 
thing I do not know. 


> 


And of course “something new” is 
never to be uncovered by examina- 
tions. As to roll-taking, “Half the 
time I don’t know whether students 
are in my class or not.” Why should 
the instructor set any store by 
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records of attendance? “The pro- 
fessor knows his alert and sincere 
pupils and can mark them; the others 
may slide through.” 


NALTERABLY opposing formal 

instruction, Frost has consist- 
ently stressed, in both precept and 
practice, the merits of informal teach- 
ing. In all essential respects, there- 
fore, his classes are opposite to 
conventional ones. Only interested 
students being present, the atmos- 
phere is free from any sort of 
tenseness. Formal discourse being 
excluded, class activity is provoked 
by questions that are truly questions, 
sometimes, at the outset, questions 
that arouse controversy, debate, self- 
scrutiny; later, questions that lead 
to a communion of minds in nearly 
complete self-revelation. As Frost 
has summed it up: 


it is the essence of symposiums I’m after. 
Heaps of ideas and the subject-matter 
of books [are] purely incidental. Rooms 
full of students who want to talk and 
talk and talk and spill out ideas, to sug- 
gest things to me I never thought of. 
It is like the heaping up of all the child- 
ren’s hands, all the family’s hands, on the 
parental knee in the game we used to 
play by the fireside. 


Such teaching is possible merely in 
the classroom. Ideally, however, it 
should be supplemented by contact 
with the student in other atmospheres. 
The instructor’s office, for instance, 
may well be utilized so. Frost, how- 
ever, prefers the complete freedom of 
his home: 


I can stay with a student all night if I 
can get where he lives, among his realities. 
Courses should be a means of intro- 
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duction, to give students a claim on me, 
so that they may come to me at any 
time, outside of class periods. 


Frost’s students press their claims 
even when the impelling force, re- 
garded strictly, is off at a tangent: 
““Men have come to me with paintings 
because they felt my sympathy with 
anything they might do, even though 
it was intrinsically something I knew 
little about.” 

Obviously, there is no precise prep- 
aration that an instructor can make 
for teaching in this manner. Equally 
obviously, no formal examination 
could be set for a course taught so. 
Yet examination, of the most search- 
ing sort, goes on daily, and the 
instructor is at no real disadvantage 
in determining marks. 


We are all being marked by each other all 
the time, classified, ranked, put in our 
place, and I see no escape from that. 
I am no sentimentalist. You have got to 
mark, first of all, for accuracy, correct- 
ness. But if I am going to give a mark, 
that is the least part of my marking. 
The hard part is the part beyond that, 
the part where the adventure begins. 


Generously, and yet with great wis- 
dom, Frost takes his students at 
their best in matters involving “the 
adventure”: 


How do I know whether a man has come 
close in reading Keats? It is hard for me 
to know. . .. One remark sometimes 
told me. One remark was their mark 
for the year; had to be—it was all I got 
that told me what I wanted to know. 
And that is enough, if it was the right 
remark, if it came close enough. 


Just how successful, it may fairly 
be asked, is this informal teaching in 
practice? For it is perfectly true, as 
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ROBERT FROST 


Frost himself has observed, that “you 
never can tell what you have said or 
done until you see it reflected in 
other people’s minds.” Let a former 
student answer, the one who anony- 
mously welcomed Frost back to 
Amherst in 1926: 


Whatever the size of his class or the 
announced subject, it was conducted by 
whimsical methods freshly devised for 
the occasion and the doors were open for 
any interest that students might wish 
to bring in. The effect, not limited to 
the immediate circle of hearers, was the 
opposite of that attributed to the Grecian 
urn: it teased us into thought. 


ERHAPS of still greater interest 

to educational authorities, cer- 
tainly a still greater challenge to 
conventional pedagogical methods, is 
yet another way that Frost has 
proposed and carried into execution 
to “tease students into thought.” 
He employed it first at Michigan in 
1g21, and at Amherst has held to it 
steadily since 1926. 

He calls it “education by pres- 
ence,” and it is carried on simply 
by the presence among college stu- 
dents of leading scholars, outstanding 
scientists, and distinguished artists. 
Such leaders may ostensibly conduct 
“courses,” or they may simply be 
easily available for conversation or 
conference, as they may choose; in 
either case their presence will be 
stimulating. 

Hear Frost himself: 


Students get most from professors who 
have marked wide horizons. If a teacher 
is evidently a power outside as well as 
inside the college, one of whom you can 
hear along other highways, then that 
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teacher is of deep potential value to 
the students. If the student suddenly 
finds that the teacher he has perchance 
listened to with indifferent attention or 
not at all, is known all over the country 
for something not too bad, suddenly his 
communication takes on luster. 


Frost believes that students will 
profit by such rich contacts, even if 
not intimate associations, because he 
himself profits so: 


I have always thought a man’s chief 
strength came from being able to say 
(after St. Paul and Kipling), Of no mean 
city am I—of no mean college am I— 
speaking intellectually. . . . For my part 
I am helped by the thought of the artists 
who are my fellow citizens. It is encour- 
aging to belong in the same circle with 
people who see life large. 


In making that last observation 
Frost was not thinking exclusively 
of literary artists. The devices of the 
perfect education, he has said, are 
not one but three: “the research 
laboratory, studio apprenticeship, and 
the salon of good minds.” To be 
specific as to the poet’s disinterested- 
ness: most instrumental in bringing 
to Amherst a celebrated painter whose 
studio was open to students, was 
Robert Frost. 

Uppermost in Frost’s mind in 
advocating “‘education by presence” 
is the desirable stimulation of imagi- 
native and impressionable students. 
Also to be taken into account, how- 
ever, especially in small colleges, is a 
similarly beneficial effect on respon- 
sive members of the faculty. 

Frost has the courage of his con- 
victions. He would not limit educa- 
tion by presence to carefully isolated 
ventures here and there. It might, 
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he thinks, be the very foundation of 
a school: 


Every teacher should have his time 
arranged to permit freer informal con- 
tacts with students. Art, the various 
sciences, research, lend themselves to this 
treatment. 

You could perfectly well build an 
institution on informal contacts. I'd 
give every teacher who wanted it, who 
could be happy in it, who wouldn’t 
despise it, a chance at this informal 
teaching. Some I’d give more, some I’d 
give less. Some I’d give—isn’t there a 
phrase “‘Nothing else but’? 


Frost agreed with his friend the 

late President Burton of Michigan 
that under such a plan students 
would be wholly free from formal 
examinations and yet would be obliged 
to demonstrate the quality of their 
academic work by a system of “ pub- 
lication”: 
They could come and talk, they could 
express themselves in the publications on 
the Campus, or they could write else- 
where. It was full expression of them- 
selves that he wanted to serve as an 
examination. 


And, at least where the presence 
has been Frost’s, this system of 
education by presence has produced 
satisfactory results. At Michigan, 
for instance, the authorities observed 
that when he “merely came to live 
in Ann Arbor . . . interest in poetry 
and the finer types of literary ex- 
pression evinced an_ inspirational 
increase.” The Inlander thrived, and 
Whimsies came into existence. A 
course of lectures by prominent 
American poets flourished. The sale 
of good books by the local bookstores 
increased phenomenally. 
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And at Amherst thoughtful under- 
graduate opinion found expression 
last May in an editorial in the student 
paper: “in spite of the fact that 
Professor Frost no longer teaches 
regular classes, he continues to make 
an essential contribution to the life 
of the College.”’ Specifically, “his 
assistance to honors students in special 
pursuits is for them a vital intellectual 
stimulus. Such work is not spec- 
tacular nor generally recognized; but 
its effect is real and lasting.” 


LOSER analysis of Frost’s teach- 
ing, particularly of literature and 
composition, is of fascinating interest, 
but lies outside the scope of the 
present paper.? One point in it that 
may be singled out for mention, 
however, is that he teaches his stu- 
dents to read poetry as poetry, and 
not “as if it were something else than 
poetry, as if it were syntax, language, 
science.” So he reads, and all who 
have heard him read, making occa- 
sional comments as he does so, must 
echo Mr. Cox’s judgment that such 
reading enables both young and old 
‘to recognize life in poetry and 
poetry in life.” 

To recognize life in poetry and 
poetry in life one needs to be a 
philosopher. Here Frost stands with 
other leaders among modern thinkers, 
for it has always been his central aim 
as an educator to help the student to 
determine his personal philosophy, 
his ultimate attitude toward life, for 
himself. As Frost puts it, with the 
salt of humor, 


2See the writer’s article entitled “Robert Frost 
as Teacher of Literature and Composition” which 
is to appear in a forthcoming issue of the English 
Journal. 
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The business of the teacher is, I pre- 
sume, to challenge the student’s purpose. 
“This is life, your career is ahead of 
you,” he must say; “now what are you 
going to do about it?” I do not mean 
the challenge should be made in words. 
That, I should think, is nearly fruitless. 
It must soon begin to sound to the 
student like rote. Besides, a man can’t, 
you know, be forever standing about on a 
campus crying out at the students, 
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“What are you going to do about it?” 
No, what I mean is that his life must 
say that, his own work must say that. 


Assuredly Frost’s life and work 
say that. And were he to address 
himself to an audience of college 
executives he would insist that the 
lives and works of many other 
artists—who might well be absorbed 
into college faculties—say the same. 

[Vol. VII, No. 5] 
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Why Transfer to a University? 


By FLOYD C. WILCOX 


The Causes and Some Implications of Student Migration 


OST universities regard as 

a mark of distinction the 

transfer to their campuses 
of an increasing number of students 
from liberal-arts colleges at some 
point short of graduation. University 
authorities welcome the migration; 
deans and presidents of liberal-arts 
colleges dislike it and by various 
administrative devices seek to main- 
tain the integrity of the traditional 
four-year cycle. 

Just why students who already 
have become oriented in a liberal-arts 
college, established firm friendships, 
experienced the satisfaction of par- 
ticipating in student activities, de- 
veloped a loyalty to college traditions 
and organizations, and become emo- 
tionally conditioned to a four-year 
stay on the campus should build up 
the necessary determination to sever 
all the ties that bind them to their 
first away-from-home locus and trans- 
fer to the complex life of a university 
is a problem of interest to the uni- 
versity and of grave concern to the 
college administrators. Transfers and 
drop-outs together make such an 
inroad on a college generation that 
commonly the senior class is half or 
less than half of its original size in 
spite of a few accessions that may 
have been added to the register. 


In 1930, before the depression had 
time to disrupt enrollment trends to 
any extent, an attempt was made to 
discover why students in three large 
universities, Chicago, Minnesota, and 
Stanford, transferred from the liberal- 
arts colleges, unassociated with uni- 
versities, in which they had originally 
enrolled. With the co-operation of 
the officials of these institutions the 
names and addresses of 811 men and 
women who in 1929-30 transferred 
from such colleges were secured. To 
each was sent a questionnaire on 
which was to be checked in rank 
order one or more responses to 19 
suggested reasons for transfer. A 
blank space provided opportunity, to 
which liberal response was made, to 
give reasons not included in the list. 
Limited categories were purposely 
avoided; even overlapping elements 
were included i in order not to weight 
the list with suggestion or to confine 
the student to categorical responses. 

The list of suggested reasons for 
transfer to the university follows: 


Opportunity to earn own way 
Successful athletic teams 
Enhanced value of degree 
Library-laboratory facilities 
Fraternity-sorority life 
Graduate study 

Superior instruction 
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WHY TRANSFER TO A UNIVERSITY? 


Social opportunities 
Preparation for profession 
Wealth of courses offered 
Fame of the professors 
Extra-curricular activities 
Influence of alumnus 
Opportunity to specialize 
Privilege of living at home 
Greater personal freedom 
Reputation of university 
Influence of friendly adviser 
Opportunity to live away from home 


Of the 794 questionnaires sent out 
to students, approximately 60 per 
cent were returned, of which 62 per 


TABLE I 


WEIGHTED VALUES OF THE CLASSIFIED RESPONSES 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 








PERCENTAGES 


Total Men | Women 


(1) ~ @) | G | @ _ 





Reasons FOR TRANSFER 








Professional preparation. . . 29 33 21 
—— educational 
acilities and institutional 


RS dices lebanese a 46 46 48 
Social values............... 5 3 7 
Personal reasons............| 16 14 19 
Miscellaneous reasons....... 4 ‘4 5 














cent were from men. The proportion 
received from women at that time was 
small because of the limited number 
of women enrolled in Stanford. In 
the other two universities the propor- 
tion of replies from women was not 
far from half. 

The replies were classified in five 
general groups: professional prepa- 
ration, improved educational facili- 
ties and institutional prestige, social 
values, personal reasons, and mis- 
cellaneous reasons. The replies were 
then weighted in the reverse order of 
their rank. Ninety-four per cent of 
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all responses were included in the 
first seven responses ranked in order of 
importance by the transfers. Hence, 
a value of seven was given to a reason 
for transfer assigned by the student 
to first place, six to one assigned to 
second place, and so on. Use of the 
first six or first five responses would 
have changed the final rank order of 
a few elements only by one place. 
The weighted values of the classi- 
fied responses are summarized in 
Table I. It is readily observed that 
the distinction between the first two 
groups, professional preparation and 
improved educational facilities, is 
slight. Both point definitely toward 
improved educational conditions and 
status, and when they are combined 
the percentage of weighted value for 
men is 79 and for women is 69. It 
appears, then, that only 25 per cent 
of all the reasons, weighted as already 
indicated, for registering in the 
universities of their choice, assigned 
by transferring students is given to 
influences that do not distinctly sup- 
port an improved educational status. 


HAT the universities are gaining 

and the liberal-arts colleges are 
losing students thus concerned with 
the quality of their educational menu 
is a matter of importance to both 
types of institutions, though for differ- 
ent reasons. For the colleges, this 
fact raises questions related to policy, 
objectives, and even the life of the 
institution, because it is certain that 
colleges from which advanced stu- 
dents transfer in significant numbers 
will in time feel the effects of migra- 
tion. Two opinions will be held by 
that portion of the public interested 
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in higher education: first, the college 
does excellent preparatory or junior- 
college work; hence it has a relatively 
large enrollment in the freshman year 
which is somewhat diminished in the 
sophomore year. Second, the college 
is not equipped to give first- quality 
instruction in the junior and senior 
years, and hence, a small enrollment, 
often a third, frequently a quarter of 
the total, will be found in these 
two years. 

The difficulty is created, in part, by 
the increasing professionalization of 
the higher studies. The universities 
have responded to a demand for 
specialization, have organized tech- 
nical and professional schools, and 
have differentiated their first degrees 
to indicate the boundaries of special- 
ized study. They have secured funds 
with which to engage well-trained 
teachers and purchase relatively ample 
equipment. Still maintaining a col- 
lege of liberal arts and science, the 
universities make it the instrument 
for preparation in the general studies 
to meet the requirements in general 
knowledge of the specialized depart- 
ments or schools. The great portion 
of this work is done in the first two 
years, the general or non-professional 
studies tending to taper off to a 
skeletal organization in the upper 
two years. 

The colleges have attempted to 
follow the trend of the universities 
and have set up and published in their 
catalogues preprofessional groups of 
studies leading to one or another of 
the professions or occupations. Prob- 
ably this type of curriculum organiza- 
tion has accentuated the drive toward 
the professional school for it calls 
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the student’s definite attention to a 
university scheme of organization 
which most colleges are not able and 
seldom profess to achieve. The result 
is that the traditional liberal-arts 
theory of higher education which the 
colleges were founded to advance and 
which their present type of organiza- 
tion is best prepared to promote is 
weakened by inconsistencies. It is 


common enough for the stated pur- | | 


pose of a college, as printed in the 
catalogue, to maintain stoutly the 
integrity of the four-year liberal-arts 
college and in another section for 
the dean of studies to provide elab- 
orately for the stratification of the 
courses of study after the best manner 
of the universities. 


OT a few of those who re- 

sponded to the questionnaire 
added more or less extended com- 
ments regarding their experiences in 
their former institutions. It is to be 
noted from the data in Table I that 
the women gave twice as much weight 
as men did to the group of reasons for 
transfer enumerated under the head- 
ing, “Social values.” This group 
included such reasons as sorority life, 
greater social opportunity, and living 
away fromhome. This same emphasis 
appears in the comments added by 
women. An atmosphere of the col- 
lege that perhaps may be described as 
juvenile appears in this comment of a 
Chicago woman, “I felt I had out- 
grown ———, had enough particu- 
larly of activities, and was anxious to 
study more intensively. The uni- 
versity seems more grown- up, earnest, 
and more of a step into life.” Similar 
in tone is the comment, “I believe a 
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large university is a stepping-stone 
between a small college and the 
world outside.” Altogether blunt is 
this opinion of a woman student, 
“After two years in a small college 
there isn’t much to it.”” Women as 
well as men object to the religious 
requirements which some colleges 
impose. One woman wrote, “I object 
to compulsory religious education 
and attendance at services.’ 

Pointing to the much discussed 
closeness of student-faculty relation- 
ships is this feminine conclusion, 


small-college loyalists maintain that the 
personal contact students have with 
instructors offsets the advantages to be 
found elsewhere. I have come to the 
conclusion that this factor has been given 
much too great emphasis. By the time 
the student is ready for real work in his 
chosen field—junior and senior years— 
personal contact with instructors is as 
easily had as in a small school. I 
haven’t an instructor who doesn’t know 
me by name anywhere he sees me. 


The men who added their comments 
stressed breadth of contacts and 
freedom of thinking. Reflecting a 
former environment sometimes char- 
acteristic of the college campus is this 
frank statement, “I like the scientific 
approach to life. I hate paternalism 
and narrow denominationalism.” In 
a similar but prejudiced vein, another 


adds, ““The chapel services were 
heathenish.” Still another in this 
same general category wrote, “In the 


university I like the freedom from 
the dogmas of the church too com- 
monly projected into science and 
philosophy.” 

Advantages of living in universities 
in large cities were frequently cited. 
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A typical comment is, “I am attracted 
by broader contacts in a university 
situated in a large city—interesting 
men, music, drama.” 

Dissatisfaction with the university 
was expressed in only one instance. A 
Minnesota transfer wrote cryptically, 
“T found the university a machine. 
Am returning to a small college.” 


HEN the liberal-arts college 

students transfer to a uni- 
versity they insist that their reasons 
for asking for a transcript of their 
record are overwhelmingly for the 
purpose of improving their educa- 
tional status. What, then, may the 
conscientious college administrator 
think about the situation? He may 
conclude that such students, intelli- 
gent and aggressive as they may be, 
do not fit into things as they are in 
that kind of a college; hence, as 
misfits, they should continue their 
education elsewhere. He may con- 
clude that the college, by reason of 
its known financial limitations, cannot 
satisfy such students by a small-scale 
arrangement of course offerings similar 
to what the university on a large scale 
provides and administers under the 
direction of a faculty beyond the 
ability of the small college to dupli- 
cate. If he reaches such a con- 
clusion, either he will see many of his 
advanced students proceed to the 
university without doing anything 
of a constructive nature about it, or 
he will recognize that he is at ‘the 
beginning of a fundamental inquiry 
regarding the function of the liberal- 
arts college. If he is in the latter 
state, William Dewitt Hyde’s com- 
prehensive description of a college- 
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trained, euphemistically termed an 
educated, man will still have its 
appeal but will leave him cold in the 
face of his problem. 

A sincere study of the trends of the 
liberal-arts college, of which this 
discussion is only one phase, depends 
upon recognition of the fundamental 
nature of the inquiry. Does it take 
four years above the high school to 
make the kind of an educated man 
Hyde described? Or more, or less? 
Will the students themselves give that 
much time to becoming at home in 
the world? Can the liberal-arts col- 
lege keep up with the university or 
must it follow afar off? Or should it 
have a field of its own as distinctive 
as is that of the university? If so, 


what is the field and who will define 
it, and when or under what circum- 
stances may it become known? Is 
the college attempting to face in two 
directions at the same time, toward 
the liberal-arts or general studies and 
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toward the professional and occupa. 
tional objectives, and is it in danger 
of being severed on this account? 
Should it be thus divided in order to 
secure unity of purpose? 

The ease with which the enumerated 
questions may be framed and the 
impossibility of giving an objective 
answer to any of them shows how 
little has been determined regarding 
the proper function of the liberal-arts 
college in this period of its history. 
Although research in the field of 
higher education is at its inception, 
there are indications that attention 
is now definitely turned toward the 
problems of higher education as it 
once was concentrated on elementary 
education and subsequently on sec- 
ondary education. The rapid strides 
which these two levels of education 
have made in recent decades are 
assurance that research will likewise 
advance the well-being of the liberal- 
arts college. [Vol. VII, No. s] 
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Youth and the Future 


By J. HILLIS MILLER 


A Proposed Youth Movement in the College 


UT of approximately twenty- 

two million American youths 

between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five, inclusive, we give 
the privileges of higher education to 
about a million. Arbitrary and auto- 
matic rules of admission as well as 
economic restrictions, with which we 
seem unable to deal, still bar hundreds 
of thousands of our best minds. The 
tragic fact of higher education is that 
we are compelled to choose our stu- 
dents not entirely on the basis of 
ability and character, but rather on 
the basis of questionable recom- 
mendations and ability to pay the 
cost of tuition. 

Regardless of how it is done, we 
choose one out of every twenty-two 
young people, dignify them by the 
name of “‘students,” and enroll them 
in our colleges and universities. We 
place over them men and women 
called ‘‘professors” and “deans,” 
allow them to clutter up their lives 
with energy- and _ time-consuming 
activities and organizations which we 
have scarcely begun to include among 
the instruments of the educational 
process, although in many cases the 
only creative activity of the students 
is circumscribed by them. When 
they have met our requirements for 
getting in, our requirements for stay- 


ing in, and our requirements for 
getting out, we label them “grad- 
uates”’ and with surprising indiffer- 
ence send them out into the world to 
hold the gains of culture, democracy, 
industry, religion, and morals with 
few opportunities afforded them to 
make even a living, and with an 
utilitarian philosophy that would pre- 
vent them from doing anything more 
constructive than making a living 
even if they had a chance. 

One wonders how many educators 
realize that this so-called educational 
process, which it takes but a few 
words to outline, is the most serious 
and fundamental adult responsibility 
on earth—the higher and adequate 
education of the leaders of civilization. 
Moreover, dare we assume, even for 
purposes of discussion, that the million 
young people of whom we speak are 
the potential leaders of our nation 
and our hope for peaceful and satis- 
factory international relations during 
the years that are to come? If they 
are not, and many of us are com- 
pletely disillusioned at this point, 
then the first educational task con- 
fronting us is to do the necessary 
ground work which will enable us 
confidently to make this fundamental 
assumption. 

The current debate whether or not 
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there are too many students attending 
college is missing the mark pathetic- 
ally. Suppose it is true, as some have 
contended, that only between 30 and 
50 per cent of those in college can 
think independently or have the 
power of moral leadership; may it not 
also be true, as others have argued, 
that there are from three to five 
hundred thousand of our high-school 
graduates not in college who in every 
way have the necessary ability and 
qualifications to be there. If the 
first contention is true, there should 
be an exodus from our campuses such 
as we have never seen before; and if 
the second contention is true, these 
potential leaders who are now de- 
prived of higher education should be 
enrolled at any cost, for surely we 
should be training at least one out of 
twenty-two of our young people for 
social and cultural leadership. That 
we should have different kinds of 
colleges or schools for the other 
twenty-one million in order that we 
may have trained followers as well, is 
defensible; but not to have a strong 
minority of potential leaders and 
institutions equipped to train them 
is ‘quite indefensible and culturally 
suicidal. 

Suppose we are not willing to take 
anything for granted, how are we to 
know whether we have intelligent and 
moral leaders in our colleges? All of 
us know that the best single criterion 
by which we may judge the ability 
of a person to assume responsibility 
is by placing responsibility upon him. 
Theoretically, this has been the basic 
principle of higher education all these 
years. Practically, however, we have 


not assumed that these young people 
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had powers of independent thought 
and of moral responsibility, and 
certainly we have given them little 
opportunity for individual initiative 
in either realm. Suppose, for a 
change, we assume that they are 
what theoretically we think they are 
destined to become and that we 
treat them accordingly. To carry 
this out we should apply remorse- 
lessly the criterion that to the respon- 
sible, responsibility is given; to the 
thinker, the right and opportunity to 
think; and to the moral leader, the 
guardianship of values found to be 
true, and the right and privilege to 
discover other values yet unknown. 


HIS proposal, if taken seriously, 

could easily lay the foundation 
for an intellectual and moral youth 
movement within the colleges. It 
would be a youth movement based 
upon the aristocracy 6f mind and 
character and would do much to 
protect us from a revolutionary type 
of youth movement which some of us 
feel has been in the making in this 
country during the last twelve months. 
There has been no great amount of 
marching with banners and slogans; 
only because there has been no 
national leader who has given youth 
a cause, no one who has fired these 
young people with the promise of a 
society more favorable to their needs 
and desires. For the first time in the 
history of our country, however, 
youth has been recognized as a 
distinct group. Gradually it has 
dawned upon the minds of young 
people, as well as upon the minds of 
the elders, that the depression has 
been largely a depression of youth. 
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YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


With this conclusion has come a self- 
consciousness on the part of youth, 
and on the part of the elders a 
consciousness of the latent power 
resident in the millions of unsatisfied 
youth. 

It may also be said, with con- 
siderable satisfaction, that American 
young people are not nationally nor 
revolutionarily inclined, but let it not 
be forgotten that during the last year 
they have been talking things over. 
They have met in railroad stations, 
box cars, transient camps, on the 
street corners, in broken-down auto- 
mobiles, and in dormitory rooms. 
Groups of all kinds have been organ- 
ized, ranging all the way from church 
and reform groups to such move- 
ments as The Unattached Youth of 
America and The American Youth 
Congress. The latter, we are told, 
claims a membership of over two 
million. Youth condemned society 
at their conferences in the Oranges 
and at Maplewood, in the Mid-West 
Youth Congress and at the hearings 
of Youth Today in New York City. 
In many other places it has laid down 
its serious challenge. 


T IS conceivable that the next 

great class struggle in America will 
be between youth and its elders. The 
first reason for it is the devastating 
effect of the depression. Economic 
pressures, with their concomitant 
sociological and psychological forces, 
have driven many of our young people 
to seek retaliation through crimes and 
rackets. Many more have been re- 
pressed with the inevitable mal- 
adjustments and permanent damages 
to personality. The saner element 
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among the youth of America has 
resorted to discussion and resolution 
and to organizations and movements 
of a more constructive nature. 

The second reason for this potential 
youth movement is the fact that we 
have been saying some pretty bad 
things about youth since the war. 
One has only to read some of the 
titles of articles written during the 
twenties to blush with shame. Listen 
to some of the questions asked by the 
elders: “What ails American youth?” 
“What are the young people coming 
to?” “Where are you going my 
pretty maid?” “How wild is wild 
youth?” and “Is American youth 
going to the devil?”” These questions 
are suggestive enough, but their 
answers are much worse. Here are 
a few of them: “these wild young- 
sters,” “‘our terrible young people,” 
“a flaming youth,” “an unspanked 
generation,” “the triumph of apple- 
sauce.” They have brought us “‘on 
our way to the dogs”; “they are 
hell-bent”; and it is sure they will 
“keep the hell-fires burning” for 
years to come. These are some of 
the things that the elders said about 
my generation, those who led us 
through a world war and a major 
economic depression before we were 
thirty. 

There is still a third reason for 
believing that there is a potential 
youth movement in this country. 
Gradually we have been taking away 
the rights and privileges of our young 
men and women. By means of labor 
laws, code agreements, and by cease- 
less invention, we have crowded 
youth out of the apprenticeship jobs 
where they feel they rightfully belong. 
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Now the National Resources -Com- 
mittee, appointed by President Roose- 
velt in June, 1934, freely predicts that 
youth is fast losing its influence in this 
country. Educators come forward to 
predict knowingly that a period of 
dependency for youth will continue 
through the twenty-first year. 

Contrary to this tendency in Amer- 
ica, youth holds sway in politics and 
in positions of social responsibility 
abroad. How long will it take youth 
to realize that there is a conscious 
youth movement in every country of 
the world except the United States, 
and that in every country of the 
world except in America youth is 
spelled with a capital “Y”? In 
Germany, under the republic, youth 
was frustrated and denied all the 
privileges that a democracy should 
have given them. The result was 
that youth was a powerful force in 
the establishment of the Third Reich. 
In Russia, it was the youth of the 
middle class that aroused the workers, 
gained military control, and over- 
threw the tsars. Time alone forbids 
our citing illustrations of this nature 
from practically every country. 


OUTH in America, thanks to a 

strange sanity, is still amenable 
to intelligent leadership. Much of 
that leadership, we make bold to 
insist, should come from their own 
ranks. Educational institutions, par- 
ticularly those on the higher level, 
should give all their energy and 
wisdom to the training of social 
leaders. Such training would have 
two incalculable advantages: it would 
encourage us to effect a greatly needed 
corrective measure in education, and, 
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at the same time, it would help us to 
meet the challenging situation posed 
by the millions of young people who 
today feel that they have not been 
given a fairchance. The issue between 
social motives and academic learning 
isdrawn. The struggle between these 
two philosophies of education will 
probably: be a fight to the finish with 
little doubt as to the outcome. As 
Commissioner Studebaker has said: 
“Education can no longer justify an 
academic complacency born of detach- 
ment from the realities of life.” 

We have been entirely too slow in 
America to place responsibility upon 
youth. The picture of the intellectual 
and moral limitations of youth has 
been overdrawn. ‘“‘Youth,” wrote 
one of the editors in the May issue 
of Social Frontier, “‘can never be 
an independent force fighting for 
goals determined within its own ranks. 
But youth is a powerful force capable 
of being thrown into a social breach 
for either progressive or reactionary 
purposes.” To this limitation and 
function of youth I cannot in any 
sense of the word subscribe. The 
fact remains that youth may easily 
be an independent force fighting for 
goals determined within its own ranks, 
and youth likes nothing better than 
to throw itself into a social breach. 
This fact has been demonstrated, as 
we have suggested, in_ practically 
every nation of the world. To pre- 
vent this from happening in this 
country we propose a youth move- 
ment within the colleges where youth 
may have the co-operation of sane 
and intelligent leaders in working out 
its problems and in preparing itself 
for constructive leadership. 
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HIS proposed youth movement 

should be in an environment 
characterized by clearly defined goals 
and wholesome points of view, goals 
and points of view which, at one and 
the same time, satisfy the wisdom 
of maturity and the challenge and 
enthusiasm of youth. 

In the first place, this environment 
should be characterized by intelligent 
criticism rather than by highly emo- 
tional activity. There is no place 
for student strikers, proponents of 
hystericak demands, and band-wagon 
propagandists among the intellectual 
and moral leaders of any country. 
The intellectual and moral aristocracy 
of America should never permit youth- 
ful barbarians and adult charlatans 
to bamboozle or dragoon them into 
adopting wild and dangerous tactics 
in order to gain social ends. Criti- 
cism should be made a fundamental 
element in the college environment, not 
merely a weapon in it or against it. As 
some one has said: “‘ Results are preca- 
rious. Thinking is forever necessary.” 

In the second place, individualized 
education should be made a reality 
rather than a theory. Students have 
a right to call our bluff at this point. 
They should demand a fivefold indi- 
vidualized program. They should be 
admitted to college as individuals on 
the basis of ability and character 
rather than on the basis of patterns 
of high-school subjects; they should 
be made the subjects of individual 
case studies under the program of a 
well-trained personnel director; they 
should have individual programs of 
study rather than too rigidly pre- 
scribed schedules; they should have 
individual guidance of an educational, 
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vocational, and personal nature; and 
they should not be entirely dis- 
associated from the educational insti- 
tution until they are satisfactorily 
placed in constructive activity. As 
Commissioner Studebaker has said: 
“Tf it is not the function of education 
thus to guide our youth safely into 
the harbor of constructive service, 
education has no real function.” 

Again, youth has a right to demand 
an environment in which they are 
allowed to steer a course between 
liberal education and _ professional 
training. Here we have a struggle 
between two schools of thought which 
should be reconciled as soon as 
possible. One school holds that liberal 
education must give way to pro- 
fessionalized training and specializa- 
tion. The other school holds that 
the swing of the pendulum must be 
back to general or liberal education 
as a preparation for life and for 
increased leisure. In the liberal-arts 
college, for the intellectual and moral 
minority, a program of culture, general 
education, and vocational prepara- 
tion should be so balanced that it 
takes into consideration the needs of 
the individual in all his aspects, as 
well as the needs and demands of 
society. 

In the fourth place, the college 
environment should be characterized 
by a correlation of idealism and 
realism; the correlation, in some 
reciprocal fashion, of theory and 
practice. Here lies the paradoxical 
characteristic of the college. It has 
long been the center of idealism and 
theory; it is fast becoming the focal 
point of realism and practice. This 
is as it should be. In college the 
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student should be separated from the 
world that he may dream his dreams 
and see his visions. He should also 
have the world at his feet, that he may 
feel its throbbing heartbeats. As 
Keats has well said: “Axioms are not 
axioms until they have been felt upon 
the pulses.”’ Carlyle also stated the 
matter succinctly when he recognized 
the importance of Goethe’s emphasis 
upon the deed rather than too much 
of an insulation from practical affairs 
as typified by Byron. He vigorously 
urged his generation: “Close thy 
Byron; open thy Goethe.” Leading 
educators today urge the student to 
open both his Byron and his Goethe. 
The college is functional, if I may 
borrow a term from the distinguished 
director of the new youth program. 
It sets up idéals, theories, and values, 
and having set them up, it preserves 
them and defends them. In order 
to be true to its real nature it also 
practices them—here and now. 

In the fifth place, the environment 
for the proposed youth movement 
should have an underlying philosophy 
of clearly defined ideals. Such a 
philosophy will have at least four 
fundamental elements. These ele- 
ments may be designated as principles 
which are distinctly moral, ethical, 
and spiritual; general culture in terms 
of aesthetic appreciation and good 
manners; high scholarship in search 
for truth wherever it may be found; 
and vigorous, constructive, and self- 
sacrificing service to the social order. 
Not one of these should be allowed 
to take a divergent path. On the 
contrary, they should be encouraged 
and developed in supplementary and 
mutually complementary fashion. 
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HE college should be character. 

ized by two practical aims. In 
the first place, it should attempt to 
prepare these potential leaders for 
change itself. Some one has cor- 
rectly said that we cannot educate a 
youth by drilling into his mind the 
ideas and concepts of middle-aged 
people. Some of us recall what 
happy boys we were at twelve. I did 
not know that I was to face, before 
I was thirty, a world war and a 
major economic depression. But they 
came whether I was prepared for 
them or not. These tremendous dis- 
locations have made life difficult for 
me. They changed my sense of 
values, disturbed my confidence and 
my sense of social and economic 
security. Why was I not educated 
for them? 

Now we are just beginning to 
educate youth for these and other 
types of changes. The importance of 
this kind of education cannot be over- 
estimated. Walter Lippmann. said 
at the University of Michigan two 
years ago: 

If we knew just what is going to 
happen, if all the problems and the 
solutions were known, men could get 
along very nicely by being drilled and 
told just how to act. But because we 
do not know the future, because we 
cannot see its problems, because we do 
not know the answers, we have to 
develop in men their capacities for dealing 
with the unfamiliar and the unforeseen 
and the unexpected. That is education 
in the modern meaning of the art.’ 


In the second place, college should 
be a place where youthful leaders 


1Commencement address delivered June 18, 
1934, by Walter Lippmann at the University of 
Michigan. 
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YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


learn to make social changes. This 
is a reversal of the ambitions of 
education in the past. With few 
exceptions the schools have attempted 
to adjust the individual to the social 
order, but they have done little to 
adjust the social order to the needs of 
the individuals and the needs of 
society. If educational institutions 
allow this country to recover from the 
depression without training leaders 
who will see to it.that we secure a 
standard of living for all our people in 
keeping with our great resources, our 
technical knowledge, and our indus- 
trial abilities, they should be con- 
demned at the bar of public opinion. 
It is not enough for the schools to 
follow social change, to prepare their 
graduates to assimilate it; they must, 
through their graduates, lead in it. 


HROUGHOUT this paper I have 
emphasized the importance of 
training for social leadership, and 
have urged youthful leaders to assume 
responsibility for helping us straighten 
out this bemuddled world. These 
student leaders should have two prac- 
tical goals or concerns of their own. 
In the first place, no college youth 
should forget his obligation to those 
of his own generation. He has been 
a favorite by heredity and social and 
economic position in the amazing 
ratio of 21 to1. Fifty per cent of his 
generation have not had the privilege 
of high school. Not more than 25 
per cent of his high-school associates 
have come on to college. If he is 
a Senior, he knows something of the 
struggles of his fellow students, how 
some of them have had to work, 
borrow money, beg scholarships, and, 
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in some cases, have eaten one or two 
mealsaday. He knows that between 
go and 70 per cent of his fellow stu- 
dents have had to drop out of college 
before they graduated. 

What about the twenty-one million 
who are not in college with him this 
year? Some of them, to be sure, are 
in schools of different kinds; a few 
have jobs, but many are on relief. 
Others roam the streets, resort to 
rackets and crimes, and many of 
them are in jail. Still others are 
repressed and are easy prey to the 
immoral forces that lurk in their 
path. It is your generation, students 
of America! You are to lead them 
to a better day. You, who too often 
travel hundreds of miles to see foot- 
ball games; who dissipate in near-by 
towns over week-ends; who spend 
much time planning fraternity dances 
and house parties; who are too often 
consumed over trivial matters of 
social intercourse. May we not expect 
more from you if we give you more 
responsibility? 

In the second place, the potential 
social leaders should concern them- 
selves with the co-ordination of the 
great elements in our civilization. 
We have departmentalized our cul- 
ture. In the beginning democracy 
was pure and native to the soil; 
religion was dynamic and free; and 
education, in its early days, was 
intimately connected with religion 
and democracy, and it was promised 
to every child. The socio-economic 
order has come much later, and 
whether its gains in comforts and 
leisure remain depends upon whether 
we have to pay too great a price for 
them from the values of democracy, 
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religion, and intelligent action as 
directed by our institutions of higher 
learning. All of these elements in 
our civilization have fallen on evil 
days, and the reason for it is that 
they have traveled divergent paths. 
Our social salvation lies in the 
proper relationship between them. 
If American traditions are to survive, 
democracy must be preserved; the 
socio-economic order, or some more 
desirable economy that will preserve 
our splendid practical gains, must be 
made operative within this form 
of government, and education and 
religion must join hands in searching 
for, in defining, and in preserving 
values which are eternal and which 
will survive all the vicissitudes and 
changes which are inevitable for years 
to come. 


WO descriptive terms have been 

used here to define the young 
person who is worthy to lead in the 
greatest repair job in history——“‘intel- 
lectual ability” and “ moral integrity.” 
Taken together they give us wisdom 
and character. We close with a plea 
for the co-ordination of wisdom and 
goodness. These two great entities 
are not opposites, they are correlatives. 
The greatest need in America today is 
personal integrity and the practice 
of sound wisdom. Wisdom is intellect 
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carried up to its transfigurement, and 
character is nature’s chief goal. As 
Emerson said: “That which all things 
educe, which freedom, cultivation, 
intercourse, revolution, go to form 
and deliver, is Character, that is the 
end of nature, to reach to the corona- 
tion of her king.” 

Character combined with wisdom 
is the capstone in the arch of demands 
laid upon college youth in this critical 
situation through which we are pass- 
ing. Iam proud to share the faith in 
youth that Sinclair Lewis expressed 
some months ago when he said: 


When all of Youth... shall have 
had its chance, that half century may 
perhaps be put down as the noblest in 
history. But to take that chance, Youth 
must not be afraid to show itself, not as 
perpetually clever and shiny and speeding, 
but as filled with the awkward, faith- 
dipped simplicity which is the quality of 
greatness. It must not be afraid of any- 
thing—for just ahead of us may lie the 
world’s most vicious war, or the benign 
curbing of cancer and tuberculosis; another 
Shakespeare, or another scourge of Dillin- 
gers in low places and Kreugers in high; a 
flight to Mars, or a descent into an ocean of 
lava; a peaceful world nation, or a world 
shattered into ten thousand bandit tribes. 

Has any century ever started its thirty- 
fifth year so excitingly 

*Lewis, Sinclair. ‘The Golden Half Century,” 
Good Housekeeping (May, 1935), p- 267- 
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The Detroit Plan for Freshmen 


By ROBERT C. HARTNETT 


An Experiment in Writing and Thinking 


E University of Detroit plan 
for teaching English to college 
Freshmen is now in its third 


year of operation, so that its origi- 
nators have had enough experience 
with the experiment to enable them 
to state with some confidence what 
has been accomplished. This experi- 
ment in “writing and thinking” has 
been tried with approximately three 
hundred fifty Freshmen, mostly male 
students, each year. They have been 
students of three different colleges of 
the University—those of Arts and 
Sciences, Commerce and Finance, and 
Engineering. While all instructors 
in freshman English in these three 
colleges have pursued the same ob- 
jectives and have followed the same 
general plan, it is only fair to remark 
that not all saw fit to adopt in their 
entirety the techniques herein de- 
scribed. With that reservation, this 
exposition represents the practices 
of the whole staff working under a 
Committee on Freshman English. 
The new plan of teaching freshman 
English grew out of the discontent 
with every scheme that had been 
tried previously. Bulky textbooks 
of rhetoric, handbooks of correct 
English, books of models full of 
snippets of choice prose from the 
“best” authors, various collections 


of essays inviting the Freshmen to 
play hop-skip-and-jump in the magic 
isles of literature, education, history, 
physical sciences, social sciences, phil- 
osophy, and religion—all were tried, 
one by one and in diverse combina- 
tions. Yet we were still left without 
a really satisfactory procedure for 
teaching freshman English. Finally, 
we concluded we had been attempting 
to solve mechanically a problem which 
was at bottom philosophical. 

We thereupon set out to take a 
deeper and broader view of freshman 
English, the view that writing and 
thinking are complementary parts 
of one educative process. We decided 
that writing and thinking might best 
be taught as aids to each other. 

This view had long before been 
adopted by several well-known Ameri- 
can educators: I need only men- 
tion Frank Aydelotte and Norman 
Foerster, both of whom, as long as 
two decades ago, edited books of 
essays for college students selected 
on the principle we ourselves have 
followed, that “thought and speech 
are inseparable from one another,” 
that to enlarge a student’s power of 
expression you must enlarge his power 
of thought. 

But instead of adopting their models 
of writing and thinking we took The 
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Idea of a University by Cardinal 


Newman as our textbook for fresh- 
man English classes. This choice will 
strike many teachers as odd, indeed. 
Why did we make it? For two 
reasons: first, because Newman’s work 
possesses in an eminent degree the 
coherent subject-matter which we 
regarded as essential to the training 
and thinking embodied in our plan; 
and second, because the book serves 
as a model of clear and effective 
writing. Walter Pater called it “the 
perfect handling of a theory.” Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, at any rate, 
would ratify our choice of The Idea 
of a University as a textbook, for in 
addressing his Cambridge listeners on 
the art of writing he exhorted them 
in these terms: 

And here let me say that of all the 

books written in these hundred years 
there is perhaps none that you can more 
profitably thumb and ponder over than 
that volume of his . . . The Idea of a 
University. The book is so wise—so 
eminently wise—as to deserve being 
bound by the young student of literature 
for a frontlet on his brow, and a talisman 
on his writing wrist.! 
That is high praise, to be sure. Yet 
our own experience with Newman 
has gone far towards confirming the 
Cambridge scholar’s estimate. 


HE plan for freshman English 

used at the University of Detroit, 
then, employs The Idea of a Uni- 
versity as a model of both writing and 
thinking. Let us first see how New- 
man’s work entered into our program 
of writing. Two assumptions under- 


1The Art of Writing: Lectures Delivered in the 
University of Cambridge, 1913-1914. Cambridge, 
England: University Press, 1916. p. 31. 
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lie this program. The first is that 
a learner progresses faster and more 
naturally in the craft of writing by 
fashioning his work after living models 
than by trying to express himself 
according to rules. The second is 
that exposition and argumentation, 
as the two forms of writing most 
commonly used by men in their 
business and professional life, should 
receive a larger share of the atten- 
tion of a class in Freshman English. 
To prevent being misunderstood, 
especially by teachers of English, let 
me assure my readers that we insisted 
rigidly on freedom from errors in 
the mechanics of writing (spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar) before 
taking up the practice of exposition, 
and that in correcting solecisms and 
in giving the ordinary directions in 
the forms of writing we found a 
modest textbook on these matters 
rather useful. 

As a model of expository writing, 
Newman has proved ideal because of 
his unflinching clearness. He limits 
his topics, organizes his materials 
carefully, keeps his reader fully aware 
step by step of what he is driving at, 
links part to part and _ employs 
devices like parallel constructions 
with telling effect. He enters into 
the minds of his readers, prevents 
misunderstandings, defines, analyzes, 
illustrates, exemplifies, as he proceeds. 
Not an available expository device 
escapes him in his determination to 
make his thoughts stand out in high 
relief. From artists like Newman 
do compilers of textbooks garner their 
substance. 

Exposition forms the backbone of 
sound argumentation. Of this second 
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THE DETROIT PLAN 


form of writing Newman provides 
several excellent specimens, but argu- 
mentation seems to be best taught 
from contemporary models. How we 
went about the teaching of argu- 
mentation from contemporary writing 
on current issues will be explained 
later, when we discuss the orientation 
in straight thinking called for in the 
University of Detroit plan. 

The more imaginative forms of 
writing, description and _ narration, 
are not squeezed out of their rightful 
place by the demands of the scheme 
we have followed, but as they do not 
form part and parcel of the endeavor 
to teach writing and thinking in con- 
junction, nothing need be said about 
them here. 


E HAVE seen just how the 

program of writing is carried 
on by having the Freshmen pick up 
from the practices of the skillful 
Newman many hints for their own 
regular exercises in expression. But 
how does our plan operate as an 
experiment in thinking? It does this 
in two ways. In the first place the 
plan emphasizes clear thinking, with- 
out which it is futile to look for clear 
writing. Hence we begin early with 
the discipline of analytical reading. 
We scrutinize a paragraph of New- 
man in class, and ask the students 
individually where the topic sentence 
is, what relation this sentence bears 
to its neighbor, what progress New- 
man is making in the building up of 
his topic. We let the students them- 
selves discover how he gains clearness 
and how he acquires emphasis. We 
ask them the meaning of this and 
that word. Gradually it dawns on 
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the students that behind the palpably 
lucid piece of writing they have in 
their hands went a careful process 
of thinking in the mind of its author. 
“The primary duty of a literary 
man,” said Newman, “‘is to have clear 
conceptions, and to be exact and 
intelligible in expressing them.”? It 
is worth noting, by the way, that the 
converse of this is equally true: one 
of the best ways to clarify thoughts is 
to put them down on paper. Writing 
is an instrument of clear thinking. 

In this way, then, our program of 
straight thinking begins with dis- 
cipline in analytical reading. From 
this exercise it rises to a higher plane, 
on which we proceed to survey the 
business of a university by visualizing 
the larger provinces of human knowl- 
edge studied in a modern university, 
both in themselves and in their mutual 
bearings. We map out and explore 
the terrain of learning. Everyone 
who is at all acquainted with The 
Idea of a University will see how 
readily Newman’s work lends itself to 
this purpose of university orientation. 

What is the business of a modern 
university? That is a_ perplexing 
question. And yet young men and 
women who are to spend from four 
to eight years—and most precious 
years—under the magisterium of such 
an institution should comprehend in 
some measure what function a modern 
university professes to perform in 
human society. They should go fur- 
ther and consider what training 
they themselves, as individuals, may 
reasonably expect to receive from 
their university. To both aspects 

24 Grammar of Assent. London, England: 


Longmans, Green and Company, 1903. pp. 20-21. 
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of the work of a university, namely, 
the scope of its investigations and 
the effects of its teaching upon the 
minds of its students, our plan for 
Freshmen addresses itself. 

The first step is to draw what 
has been called a map of the ter- 
rain of learning. Following Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s interesting essay ‘‘The 
Aim of the Liberal College,” we 
diagram the scope of a modern uni- 
versity according to the provinces 
of human knowledge.* These are the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, 
literature or the fine arts, history, 
philosophy, and (in our plan) theology. 
Freshmen can be taught orderly 
thinking from the very first days of 
class if the instructor asks them what 
subjects fall within each province; 
within the social sciences, for ex- 
ample, fall sociology, social work, 
education, political science, and eco- 
nomics; and so with the other cate- 
gories of learning. 

After thus viewing the terrain of 
human knowledge speculatively, as 
the pursuit of truth in its myriad 
hiding places, one can view the 
branches of study practically, as 
avenues to the various livelihoods 
and professions. The aspirant to the 
profession of engineering, to take one 
example, must chart his path to his 
professional goal through the fields 
of mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
industrial history, economics, and 
their various applications. As for 
the non-professional student, whither 
does his course lead? A glance at 
the map of the terrain of learning 
supplies the answer. He is the one 


who takes the time and trouble to 
8The Liberal College, pp. 46-49. 
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exercise all the capacities of his mind 
for laying hold of the realities of 
human living. He is “well-travelled” 
in the realms of knowledge. These 
early and, in a sense, preliminary 
discussions usher us into the year’s 
study of The Idea of a University 


itself, to which we now turn. 


HE first essay in Newman’s 
work which merits analysis in 
our scheme is entitled “What Is a 
University?” In it Newman insists 
that the peculiar virtue of a uni- 
versity in contrast with other educa- 
tional methods and agencies, for 
instance, self-education, is that it 
operates by means of personal inter- 
course between student and instructor. 
This view he supplements elsewhere 
by several provocative statements 
concerning the nature and aim of a 
university. In the empire of learn- 
ing, he envisages the university as an 
imperial arbiter authorized to settle 
“boundary disputes” between the 
cultivators of the various domains 
of knowledge. Again, he sets out to 
establish the premise that a_ uni- 
versity is a place of universal knowl- 
edge, a proposition which meets with 
flat contradiction from a writer like 
Robert Shafer. Moreover, he rejects 
research as the principal concern of a 
university, in sharp contradiction of 
the views of Mr. Abraham Flexner® 
and, no doubt, most or many con- 
temporary authorities in the field of 
higher education. 
What do we do in the face of 
these conflicting views? We send the 


4“The College in the University,” The Book- 
man, LXXIII (February, 1895), pp. 234-35- 

5Universities: American, English, German. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. pp. 7-24 
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Freshmen to the University Library 
to see for themselves what standard 
authorities on the history and con- 
stitution of universities have to say 
on these debatable questions. The 
students report their findings to the 
class. The upshot of these reports 
and the lively discussions which ensue 
js that opinions which have seemed 
at first sight to lie hopelessly at sixes 
and sevens sometimes, upon deeper 
analysis, begin to dovetail and coin- 
cide; but some, perhaps considerable, 
divergence of opinion may remain. 
In any case, new conceptions of uni- 
versity education have begun to 
simmer in the minds of the Freshmen. 
“What Is Literature?” is the next 
question taken up. Newman’s essay 
is too well known to require explana- 
tion here, but we may observe that 
his basic thought is precisely the one 
underlying our plan of teaching the 
kindred arts of writing and thinking 
inconjunction. ‘‘ Thought and speech 
are inseparable from each other,” he 
declares; ‘matter and expression are 
parts of one; style is a thinking out 
into language.” Naturally, the in- 
structor in freshman English finds 
himself upon perfectly familiar ground 
when expounding this essay on liter- 
ature, and he has in it, ready to hand, 
an occasion for proposing to his 
classes whatever course of literary 
reading he expects them to follow. 
The next topic we grapple with is 
the ever new, ever old question of 
how the natural sciences and theology 
are to get along with each other. 
Newman, although he was as a cleric 
steeped in theological thought, was 
himself quite deeply interested in 
mathematics in his Oxford days, and 
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he managed from his youth to keep 
himself abreast with the important 
scientific discoveries of his day. His 
outlook upon science was philosophic- 
ally deep and scientifically accurate. 
With the acumen of a thinker he 
reminds us that every individual 
science is really an abstraction, or 
only a partial view of reality. In 
other words, neither biology nor 
sociology nor psychology nor eco- 
nomics nor even theology itself, taken 
alone, tells us the full story of man 
and his nature. What follows? For 
a comprehensive and truly philo- 
sophical understanding of man and 
his nature we must examine all these 
branches of knowledge. Only from 
the data given by all of them can we 
piece together a trustworthy philos- 
ophy of man and his business in life. 

In Newman’s view this study of 
secular and religious knowledge in 
themselves and in their mutual bear- 
ings constitutes the science of philos- 
ophy, which, for him, consists “in a 
comprehensive view of truth in all 
its branches, of the relation of science 
to science, of their mutual bearings, 
and their respective values.” The 
opposite of this catholicity of mind is 
what Newman abhors as “the man 
of one idea.” 

Is it not a great gain for young 
collegians to acquire at the outset of 
their college careers a_ reasonable 
point of view on such problems of 
human knowledge? We think it is. 
To set forth its position in this way 
is directly in line with the Catholic 
philosophy of education which con- 
forms to the teaching done at the 
University of Detroit. If an institu- 
tion possesses a consistent philosophy, 
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if it has laboriously crystallized some 
basic truths out of the multifarious 
facts it has examined, it seems justi- 
fied in making its Freshmen aware of 
this heritage of knowledge. I would 
refer anyone who has been accustomed 
to discountenance such a position as 
unphilosophical to a masterly ex- 
position in defence of it written by 
Dietrich von Hildebrand, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich. In any case, it is 
pertinent to add that Mr. Aydelotte, 
although he felt constrained to omit 
from his book of readings the dis- 
courses of Newman on theology, 
nevertheless recommends them as 
deserving serious study. 


HIS brings us to the half-way 

mark in the study of Newman’s 
work. We have surveyed the terrain 
of learning, and have thrashed out 
several basic problems concerning the 
scope of a modern university. Now 
we must assume a new point of view, 
and consider the way the human 
mind is expected to respond to its 
experiences in the realms of learning, 
for “education is discipline, as well 
as learning.” 

The immediate question takes the 
form, ‘‘ What is a liberal education?” 
Newman’s four essays setting forth 
his answer to that question are 
included, pretty much intact, in 
Aydelotte’s Collection, and selections 
from them are included in most an- 
thologies for Freshmen. They carry 
the reader through a profound analysis 
of the meaning of the terms “knowl- 


edge”’ as contrasted, first, with “learn- 


8The Concept of a Catholic University,” The 
University in a Changing World: A Symposium, 
edited by Walter M. Kotschnig and Elined Prys. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1932. 


PP. 197-224. 
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ing,” or mere information; then with 
“professional skill”; and lastly, with 
“religious duty.” On their subject 
they are the classic exposition in the 
English language, head and shoulders 
above any similar writings.’ 

By means of acute analysis and 
varied contrasts Newman endeavors 
to make the goal of a liberal educa- 
tion stand out distinctly for all 
to see. That goal, he maintains, is 
philosophical knowledge, a habit of 
comprehensive, steady reflection, a 
forceful action of the mind upon the 
manifold discoveries of human learn- 
ing, a reducing of facts to order by 
the power of reason. Instead of 
forever dinning into the ears of 
Freshmen the truism that getting an 
education means “learning how to 
think,” we have tried to set them to 
work upon a course of reading in these 
essays of Newman’s which in itself 
teaches them to read thoughtfully, 
which requires hard thinking for 
comprehension, which reveals in what 
genuine thinking consists, and finally, 
which brings them face to face, in the 
person of Newman, with a great 
thinker at work upon great thoughts. 

“But your program has turned out 
to be all Newman and nothing else. 
It is a one-man course of reading.” 
That is a danger. To obviate it we 
have mapped out an itinerary of extra- 
class readings among such writers and 
thinkers as Matthew Arnold, Thomas 
Huxley, William James, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Hilaire Belloc, Abraham 
Flexner, and many contributors to 
contemporary reviews. Having first 


7President Brewer, of Olivet College, has made a 
similar declaration. Rev. Timothy Corcoran is 0 
the same opinion. Cf. “Liberal Studies and Moral 
Aims,” Thought, I (June, 1926), pp. 54-71. 
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gone to school to Newman, the 
Freshmen now evaluate, in de light 
of the essays of Arnold and Huxley, 
the relative merits of literature and 
science to give the human mind that 
formation in which a liberal education 
consists. The Freshmen report one 
noteworthy experience from their 
readings among these serious critics: 
after an apprenticeship in the study 
of Newman’s work, the better stu- 
dents, at least, find the perusal of 
other first-class writers comparatively 
easy sailing. 

So far our program of writing and 
thinking, viewed as an orientation 
course, has dealt in some measure 
with the provinces of education, 
literature, the physical sciences, phil- 
osophy, and theology. Where, one 
might inquire, are the Freshmen 
introduced to the branches now de- 
servedly receiving such anxious atten- 
tion, the social sciences? 

The answer is: in their study of 
argumentation. By putting students 
to work on pressing social problems 
like old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, school-tax bills, munitions 
control, and other aspects of our 
struggle for social re-adjustment, the 
instructor really starts them on a 
course of reading in the social sciences. 
On the side of writing, this delving 
into current problems brings the 
young collegians into touch with con- 
temporary exposition and argumenta- 
tion at its best, as seen in the work 
of writers like Mr. Walter Lippmann 
and other contributors to the nation’s 
best reviews. 

One particular objective achieved 
by this work of preparing arguments 
on current issues is respect for facts. 
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How loath Freshmen are to ferret out 
facts! Only under the lash of a 
threatened failing mark will some of 
them dig for authentic information 
to buttress their too easily adopted 
opinions. Indeed, they wake up as 
from a dream to the essential differ- 
ence between asserting a proposition 
and proving it. 


‘te University of Detroit plan 
for Freshman, then, is a program 
of teaching writing and thinking in 
conjunction as mutual aids. As a 
program of writing it operates through 
the use of models (mainly Newman, 
in the earlier stages), and stresses two 
forms, exposition and argumentation. 
As a program of thinking it starts 
with discipline in analytical reading 
and then expands into a survey and 
critical study of the terrain of learn- 
ing, or the provinces of human 
knowledge. These are viewed first 
in themselves, and then as instru- 
ments of mental expansion. In a 
word, the program attempts to im- 
part to the young collegian a true 
intellectual formation, together with 
facility in the art of written expression. 

What about results? Opinions vary. 
All the instructors in English agree 
that the task of teaching The [dea of a 
University to Freshmen calls for great 
exertions on the part of both students 
and teachers. Some, at any rate, feel 
convinced that the fruits of the plan 
are well worth the perspiration. 

More concrete evidence of the out- 
come of the experiment is found in 
the essays which all the Freshmen are 
obliged to write toward the end of the 
year. A Freshman Essay Contest 
with money prizes requires every 
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Freshman to compose a short original 
paper of from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred words on one limited phase 
of the year’s work. Some students 
defend Newman’s views; others differ 
with him vigorously; still others seek 
a middle ground between Newman’s 
and opposing opinions. The mature 
tone of the better essays has surprised 
experienced members of the English 
staff, and, in fact, experienced educa- 
tors in other departments. Curiously 
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enough, in this contest the honors 
have been pretty evenly divided be. 
tween the three colleges, Arts and 
Sciences, Commerce and Finance, and 
Engineering. 

Whether or not the program as it 
stands can be put upon a permanent 
footing has not yet been decided. 
But as an experiment it seems to 
have greatly enlarged our vision of the 
possibilities of freshman English in 
the university curriculum. 


[Vol. VII, No. s] 
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Problems of the Master’s Degree 


Report of the Committee on the Master's Degree Presented to the 
Association of American Universities 


OUR Committee recognizes the 
confusion that exists with re- 
gard to the Master’s degree. 
The confusion is particularly evident 
in conceptions of the purposes of the 
degree, the standards for it, its 
nomenclature, and its administration. 

The Master’s degree is variously 
described as a research degree, a pro- 
fessional degree, a teacher’s degree, 
and a cultural degree. The work 
included in the requirements for the 
degree is regarded as preparation for 
further graduate work, as preparation 
for the practice of some profession 
including teaching, as an extension of 
the cultural objectives ascribed to the 
Bachelor’s degree, or as a period of 
advanced study. 

The Committee is of the opinion 
that the work for the Master’s degree 
may justly serve any or all of these 
objectives and that attempts to char- 
acterize the work for the Master’s 
degree exclusively on the basis of one 
or the other of the objectives just 
given is likely to prove artificial 
and futile. 

The Committee is of the opinion 
that the Master’s degree should rep- 


1The members of the Committee on the Master’s 
ree of the Association of American Universities: 
William J. Robbins, University of Missouri, Chair- 
man; Albert P. Brogan, University of Texas; Roy 
- Deferrari, Catholic University; Edwin B. Fred, 
Niversity of Wisconsin; and Elton J. Moulton, 
Northwestern University. 
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resent the culmination of at least five 
years of college and university work, 
or the equivalent, in the course of 
which the student attains a special 
competency in one or more fields of 
knowledge as judged by his informa- 
tion and his skills, and develops the 
power to think independently and con- 
structively, that is, to find, organize, 
and evaluate evidence on a topic in his 
special field and to formulate and 
defend a definite conclusion. In such 
a program the fifth or graduate year 
should emphasize the attainment of 
such special competency, encourage 
independence of study, self-activity, 
and freedom for development, and 
arouse, re-create, or intensify enthusi- 
asm for some worthy field of human 
endeavor. The graduate year should 
be a stimulating and “broadening 
experience rather than merely a 
dogged attempt to fulfill academic 
requirements inspired largely by 
tradition.” 

Your Committee does not consider 
a year of undergraduate work, pro- 
fessional or non-professional, equiva- 
lent to the fifth year, or graduate 
year, already described. 

The first consideration is the pre- 
requisites. The graduate year for a 
Master’s degree, whether designated 
or undesignated, should be based 
upon a Bachelor’s degree from a 
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recognized college regarded as stand- 
ard by the institution and by a 
regional or general accrediting board, 
and upon an adequate amount of 
underlying undergraduate prepara- 
tion, including advanced preparation 
in the major subject or subjects. 

Where the undergraduate prepara- 
tion has been deficient, because it is 
too narrowly specialized or because 
it lacks prerequisites for graduate 
work in the special field, such de- 
ficiencies should be met in addition 
to the normal requirements for the 
graduate year, either before admission 
to the graduate school, or before 
admission to candidacy for the Mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Students ranking low in their under- 
graduate work should be discouraged 
from attempting to attain a Master’s 
degree. 

The residence requirement should 
comprise at least one full academic 
year, or the strict equivalent in 
summer sessions, at the institution 
conferring the degree. 

The work in the graduate year 
should not consist of a haphazard 
collection of subjects but should be a 
unified program with a definite ob- 
jective, at least half of which should 
be in a single field. No work open to 
Freshmen or Sophomores should be 
credited, and a material part of the 
work should be designed strictly for 
graduates. 

The five-year program for a Mas- 
ter’s degree without designation should 
include a considerable breadth of 


training in undergraduate study. A 
Master’s degree with designation may 
be awarded for a narrower training. 

A final general examination, written 
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or oral or both, covering at least the 
work offered in the graduate year in 
the major field and designed to test 
power and correlation rather than de. 
tailed information, should be required. 

If a transfer of credit is permitted, 
it may reduce the course requirement 
but not the residence, and should be 
included in the final general examina- 
tion. Graduate credit toward a Mas- 
ter’s degree should not be allowed for 
correspondence work. 

The Committee recommends that a 
thesis, which may be of a research, 
expository, critical, or creative type, 
should be included as a requirement 
for the Master’s degree. The main 
purpose of a thesis should be to 
encourage the student to use inde- 
pendently and constructively the in- 
formation, skills; and powers with 
which he has become acquainted, and 
to furnish objective evidence of his 
ability to utilize them. The Com- 
mittee recognizes that other means 
than a thesis may serve these purposes 
but believes that, as a rule, a thesis 
represents the best feasible means of 
attaining the objectives indicated. 

The Committee reaffirms the prin- 
ciple contained in the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Academic 
and Professional Higher Degrees as 
follows: In general, degrees conferred 
in course should not be granted 
honoris causa. 

There is an increasing tendency to 
establish new Master’s degrees. This 
Committee reaffirms the principle 
contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Academic and Professional 
Higher Degrees: 

1. The multiplication of degrees is to 
be avoided. 





Vv: 


2. 





VARIABILITY IN STUDENTS 


2. A Bachelor who completes a second 
baccalaureate curriculum should 
receive a second baccalaureate de- 
gree rather than a Master’s degree. 

3.In appropriate cases the M.A. 
[Master of Arts] or M.S. [Master of 
Science] may be supplemented by a 
qualifying phrase. 

The Committee recommends that 
the administration of the Master’s 
degree be centralized in the graduate 
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school, with due care that group 
interests are properly represented and 
sympathetically heard. It is of the 
opinion that the division of the 
administration among schools or de- 
partments may result in lowering 
standards and may artificially restrict 
the combination of subjects that 
students may pursue by the develop- 
ment of barriers along college or 
departmental lines. [Vol. VII, No. s] 


Variability in College Students 


By E. L. ABELL 


Is the Range in Intelligence and Performance in a College 
Similar to Variation in Other Biological Measures? 


the problem of individual differ- 
ences has been of increasing 
interest and importance in education. 
Recently, the invention of better 
instruments of measurement has made 
it possible to study more accurately 
the nature and extent of these differ- 
ences. The variability in typical col- 
lege classes will be the concern here. 
A summary of fifteen studies of 
variability in biological and psycho- 
logical traits has been made by David 
Wechsler. He was interested only in 
the range covered, and located the 
highest measure by adding three 
standard deviations to the mean, and 
the lowest measure by subtracting 
three standard deviations from the 
mean. This method of locating the 


Geen the days of Francis Galton 


highest and lowest measures was 
necessary because the scales used 
were not the same for the various 
traits measured. He found that the 
mean range from the lowest to the 
highest measure was in the ratio of 
I to 2.31. He concluded that the 
ratio of approximately I to 2 is a 
constant in biological measures and 
that, “the range of human capacities, 
at least as they pertain to the mass of 
mankind, is relatively small.” 
Among the studies in his list were 
three involving psychological traits. 
The range in these was about the 
same as in the more purely physio- 
logical measures. The question arises 
as to whether this is generally true. 


Ellis reports the findings of Thorn- 
Scientific Monthly, XX XI (July, 1930), pp. 35-39- 
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dike and Courtis who tested sixth- 
grade children in New York City in 
copying digits. They found that the 
fastest fifty pupils were about five 
times as fast as the slowest fifty.? 

Brigham, using an opposites test 
with college Freshmen found that 
some were ten times as proficient in 
the test as others. He also found 
that in the arithmetic-reasoning test 
with Seniors the best was eight times 
as efficient as the poorest.* 

Starch, after many investigations 
concluded that the range of differences 
among humans is much greater than 
is commonly supposed and that “if 
we measure a group of pupils in a 
given class or grade, we find that on 
the average the best pupil is able to 
do from two to twenty-five times as 
much as the poorest pupil, or is able 
to do the same task from two to 
twenty-five times as well as the 
poorest pupil.’’s 


HE study here reported seeks to 

answer a few pertinent ques- 
tions regarding the variability actually 
found in ordinary college classes. 
The writer has for many years con- 
ducted courses in educational psychol- 
ogy in the Indiana State Teachers 
College. As the course is required of 
all college students, it is believed that 
the groups represented are typical of 
the whole student body. The classes 
are composed mostly of Sophomores 
though some third-term Freshmen 
are included. It has been customary 
to give frequent objective tests in 


*The Psychology of Individual Differences. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1928. p. 120. 

3[bid., pp. 121-22. 

‘Educational Psychology. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. p. 28. 
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these classes, and the scores on these 
tests reduced to a common scale were 
used in this study. 

The study covers a period of twelve 
years and involves 66 classes en- 
rolling 2,456 students. The average 
size of the classes was thirty-seven. 
The number of objective tests given 
was 245. The measures of variability 
used were the range and the standard 
deviation. The first problem was to 
find the range from the lowest score 
to the highest in each of the classes, 
This was expressed as a ratio. In 
order to avoid drawing conclusions 
from the most extreme cases only, the 
two lowest and the two highest, and 
also the three lowest and three highest 
were compared. For the same reason 
the median was used rather than the 
mean in computing average ratios 
for all classes. 

Tentative answers were obtained 
to several questions, the first of 
which was, How great is the varia- 
bility in typical college classes? The 
median range from the lowest score 
to the highest in the 245 tests gave 
the ratio of 1 to 3.38; the ratio of the 
two lowest to the two highest was 
I to 2.73; the ratio of the three lowest 
to the three highest was 1 to 2.66. It 
will be seen at once that the varia- 
bility in these college classes is much 
greater than that reported for bio- 
logical measurements, and this in 
spite of the supposed selective influ- 
ence of education. Moreover, when 
it is realized that low scores are 
obtained by working easy items in a 
test and high scores by working 
difficult items, it seems that the real 
range, if it could be found, would be 
much greater than that shown here. 
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VARIABILITY IN STUDENTS 


The second question was, Does 
variability increase or decrease during 
the term? A comparison of the 
variability at the beginning and at 
the end of the term was made by 
comparing the extreme scores in the 
second test and the last test of the 
term. The second test was used 
rather than the first to avoid using 
the scores of the early withdrawals. 
The ratio of the lowest scores to the 
highest in the second test was found 
to be 1 to 3.7; in the last test, I to 2.8. 
The standard deviation in the second 
test was 14.6; in the last test, 11.8. 
It thus appears that the variability 
in these classes tended to decrease 
during the term. Many other studies 
show the same tendency though there 
is some evidence to the contrary. 


N ORDER to answer the question, 

Does variability differ with the 
size of the group? a comparison was 
made between the fifteen smallest 
classes, averaging 22 students, and 
the fifteen largest classes averaging 
49 students. The ratio of the lowest 
scores to the highest scores in the 
smallest classes was I to 3.0; in the 
largest, 1 to 3.6. The standard devia- 
tion for the smallest classes was 
11.6 and for the largest 12.5. It 
would seem that large classes tend 
to be somewhat more variable than 
small ones in this study; this is con- 
sistent with the usual findings. 

In answer to the question, Do the 
two sexes contribute equally to the 
low and high scores in these tests? 
it was found that f0 per cent of the 
lowest scores were made by men 
students and 50 per cent by women 
students, while 38 per cent of the 
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highest scores were made by men and 
62 per cent by women students. 
The enrollment showed 36 per cent 
men and 64 per cent women. It was 
concluded that in these classes the 
men furnished proportionately too 
many of the low scores and about 
their share of the high scores. 

Each freshman class is given an 
intelligence test, and the scores are 
recorded as percentile ranks. The 
median percentile of the three poorest 
students in the 66 classes was found 
to be the 36th, of the best students 
the 78th. The ratio of the poorest to 
the best was I to 2.17 in intelligence 
and I to 2.66 in class test performance. 

In ten classes selected at random a 
study was made of the poorest, the 
average, and the best students. The 
ratios of the poorest scores made 
during the term to the best scores 
were I to 3.7 for the poorest students, 
I to 2.3 for the average students, and 
1 to 1.6 for the best students. The 
best students, therefore, are con- 
sistently less variable than the aver- 
age or the poorest students. 

The most significant finding here is 
the great range covered by typical 
classes of college students. The range 
is not only much greater than is 
usually found in biological measures 
in unselected groups, but is much 
greater than is commonly assumed to 
exist in the so-called select groups of 
college students. We can hardly ex- 
plain the extreme cases as pathological, 
or sports, or geniuses, for when we 
include the three poorest and the 
three best in these classes, we are 
using over three hundred out of a 
total of 2,456, and we still get a ratio 
of 1 to 2.66. Does the college in its 
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curriculum, its technique of instruc- 
tion, its guidance programs, its efforts 
at personality improvement  suffi- 
ciently recognize these great indi- 
vidual differences? 

Of minor importance on account of 
the limited numbers involved the 
following secondary findings may be 
mentioned: there is a tendency for 
variability to decrease under even 
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short periods of college training; large 
classes are more heterogeneous than 
small ones as shown by the wider 
range and the larger standard devia- 
tion; men students contribute more 
low scores than women students; class 
performance is quite consistent with 
intelligence rating; and poor students 
cover a wider range in individual per- 
formance than good students. 


[Vol. VII .No. 5} 
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Who Influences Freshmen 
to Choose Goucher? 


President Robertson of Goucher 
has been interested in the ques- 
tion, Why does a student go to a 
particular college? and he summarizes 
his findings in his “‘ President’s Letter” 
of March 30. To determine the 
influences which have directed stu- 
dents to Goucher College he studied 
the papers of 230 applicants who 
entered the College in the autumn 
of 1935. One hundred seventy-eight 
students, 77 per cent, each had had 
some contact with an alumna or 
former student before her application 
was accepted. Of the fifty-two, 23 
per cent, whose papers showed no 
contact with alumnae fifteen had 
been in touch with present students. 
This would indicate that but thirty- 
seven, 16 per cent, of the new stu- 
dents had not come in contact with 
Goucher alumnae, former students, 
or present students; and that one 
hundred ninety-three, 83 per cent, 
had had such an association. 

The relationship with Goucher 
alumnae and former students shown 
by the papers proved that friendship 
was the most usual influence in this 
group, 105 applicants having been in 
touch with more than that number 
of friends among Goucher alumnae. 
To this group should be added 
twenty-three who received endorse- 
ments from alumnae as_ friends. 
Teachers who were Goucher grad- 


uates were mentioned by sixty-nine; 
school officers, by forty-six. To this 
group should be added fifty-two who 
received endorsements from teachers 
who were Goucher graduates and 
forty who received such approval 
from school officers who were grad- 
uates of the College. Family relation- 
ship counted somewhat less than 
friendship or school associations: seven 
named their mothers, eleven their 
sisters, one a sister-in-law, eleven an 
aunt, and nineteen their cousins. 
Thirty-two students met alumnae 
who interviewed applicants on behalf 
of the College and fourteen became 
acquainted with alumnae who admin- 
istered the scholastic-aptitude tests. 

Another source of information re- 
garding the influences which interested 
students in Goucher College was a 
sampling of the responses to questions 
directed to present undergraduates. 
One hundred fifty-one students re- 
plied: 36 Seniors, 30 Juniors, 32 
Sophomores, and 53 Freshmen. In 
this group family influences were most 
important as these percentages show: 


Per Cent 
NG: 22555. sss ee geek eh 35 
Eee erie: Bae Tre 17 
Sc cab ccs 25s cas ase ERE 13 
re ee, ee ee I 
SS OC ENN 20 


Officers of preparatory schools were 
named by some: 


Per Cent 
Et «os ox. 5:a.wis'w nia oxen 20 
ee err rs. ee 15 
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Vocational counselors..............--.- 2 
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Representatives of Goucher College 
directly influenced 7 per cent, and 13 
per cent were influenced by visits 
to the college. The influence of 
friends was mentioned by 22 per cent: 
Goucher students led 17 per cent to 
the College and Goucher alumnae 
41 per cent. 

Publications of the college were 
mentioned. Thecatalogue was named 
by 42 per cent; the Round of the 
Year, by 20 per cent; Goucher—the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, by 10 
per cent; Donnybrook, by 8 per 
cent; and Goucher Alumnae Quarterly 
by 3 per cent; Goucher College 
Weekly by 3 per cent; and Kalends, by 
0.6 per cent. 

Asked in what preparatory-school 
year they decided to enter Goucher 
College they replied: first year, 3 per 
cent; second year, 3 per cent; third 
year, 11 per cent; fourth year, 49 per 
cent. Nine per cent mentioned the 
summer after graduation, and 9 per 
cent decided to change while in 
another college. 


Salaries in Small Colleges 


The financial depression has affected 
the salaries of the instructors in small 
privately controlled colleges as well as 
those in public institutions, the Office 
of Education, Department of the 
Interior, shows in its summary of the 
salary data compiled from the reports 
of 76 private colleges having enroll- 
ments rahging from two hundred to 
five hundred students. Although de- 
tailed figures have not been received 
yet, the reports indicate some increases 
in salaries for 1935-36. 

The median salary for presidents 
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of the colleges included in the report | 


dropped from $5,469 in 1929-30, to 
$3,708 in 1934-35, a decrease of 32 
per cent. Salaries of deans were cut 
from $3,375 to $2,500, or 26 per cent; 
professors’ salaries, from $3,030 to 
$2,336, or 23 per cent. The median 
salary over the same period of time 
was cut Ig per cent for associate pro- 
fessors, 17 per cent for assistant 
professors, and 12 per cent for 
instructors. A table showing the 
salaries paid in privately controlled 
colleges of two hundred to five hun- 
dred students, 1929-30 and 1934-35, 
will be found in the March issue 
of School Life, the official monthly 
journal of the Office of Education 
(see, page 188). 


Quality Points 


An investigation of present prac- 
tices in administering quality points 
in 172 American colleges and uni- 
versities is reported by Robert L. 
Williams in the January issue of the 
Peabody Journal of Education. The 
following plan of quality points was 
suggested to the respondents to the 
questionnaire: A mark of 4 received 
three quality points per credit-hour; 
B, two; C, one; and D, no quality 
points per credit-hour. 

The investigation revealed that the 
use of the quality-point system is not 
as universal as it is sometimes thought 
to be; that practices in awarding 
quality points vary so consistently 
from one school to another that it is 
impossible to discuss the present 
practice of awarding quality points; 
that it would seem that any subject 
which may be credited toward a 
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degree should entitle the student 
to quality points which may be 
credited toward the same degree; 
that it might also seem wise not to 
award quality points on work done by 
correspondence; that the solution of 
many problems concerning the admin- 
istration of this device lies in requiring 
acertain number of quality points for 
graduation and saying nothing about 
the average required or requiring 
a specified average on each semester 
hour taken and making no quality- 
point requirement; and that the 
awarding of quality points on the 
basis of the semester course, regard- 
less of the hours carried by the 
course, is an unsound practice. 


New Educational 
Degrees at Harvard 


A new degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching, preparation for which will 
be given jointly by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education was recently announced 
by President James B. Conant. This 
Master’s degree is established under a 
plan which makes a revolutionary 
change in the method of training 
secondary-school teachers by a re- 
arrangement of courses which will 
assure better preparation. 

For the first time in the history of 
Harvard the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences and the Graduate 
School of Education will co-operate 
to give a joint degree; women will 
take the degree at Radcliffe. The 
training of teachers will be under a 
board including representatives of the 
two faculties, and thus the best 
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features of the two present methods 
of training teachers at Harvard will 
be combined. Up to now, a prospec- 
tive teacher has been offered the 
choice of gaining a knowledge of the 
field in which he is to instruct by 
taking graduate courses under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, or of 
studying theories of education and 
methods of teaching at the Graduate 
School of Education. Either choice 
has left the student inadequately 
equipped to be a teacher of the best 
possible type. 

Under the new plan the depart- 
ments of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences will set the standards and 
examine the candidate’s knowledge of 
the subject-matter which he proposes 
to teach, and the Faculty of Educa- 
tion will have charge of the study of 
educational material and of appren- 
tice teaching. The fields of teaching 
in which the degree may be taken are 
the classics; English; fine arts; French; 
German; mathematics; music; the 
natural sciences, including physics, 
chemistry, and biology; and the social 
sciences, including history, govern- 
ment, and economics. 

The degree will be awarded on 
achievement evidenced by examina- 
tions in the subject to be taught and 
in education, and on apprenticeship in 
teaching. Except when attainment 
in specific aspects of certain subjects 
is tested by the final examinations in 
designated courses, credits in courses 
are not required. The minimum 
requirement of graduate study at 
Harvard University is one year, but 
most candidates for the degree will 
need more than a year to prepare for 
the tests on which the degree is 
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based. Certain candidates may find 
it possible to take the required 
examinations with success after a 
year and one summer, or a year and 
two summers, of study beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

A second important change in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion is embodied in the rearranged 
program of training for school superin- 
tendents, principals, and educational 
specialists. Beginning next fall, the 
degree of Master of Education will be 
awarded only for this professional 
type of study. 

The minimum period of study at 
Harvard required for this degree will 
be one year, and no course credits will 
be needed or counted under the new 
plan. Recommendation for the de- 
gree will depend on general final 
examinations and on a demonstration 
of the student’s competence during 
an apprenticeship in actual work in 
neighboring schools. Students inex- 
perienced in school work will not be 
admitted to candidacy for the degree 
of Master of Education, and those 
without previous preparation will 
not be able to meet the standards in a 
single year. Both men and women 
will be granted this degree. 

Besides preparing for administrative 
and supervisory work in the schools, 
the new programs of study will be 
serviceable for those who desire to 
work in schools of education and 
teachers’ colleges. The different pro- 
grams to be offered are: 


Administration, in preparation for the 
work of the superintendent of schools 

Secondary Education, in preparation for 
the work of the principal or headmaster 
of a secondary school 
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Vocational Education, especially com. | 


mercial education, in preparation for 
the work of the supervisor or director 
of vocational or commercial education 
Vocational and Educational Guidance, in 
preparation for the work of the counselor 
or the director of guidance 
Psychology, Measurement, and Research, 
in preparation for the work of the school 
psychologist, director of testing or re. 
search, or educational statistician 


The extent and character of the 
student’s previous educational experi- 
ence will be considered in admitting 
him and in advising him as to the 
arrangement of his work. 

Each program will combine instruc. 
tion in seminaries, conferences, and 
classes, with field work in neighboring 
schools and school systems, which will 
afford varied opportunity for practical 
apprenticeship for the careers in view. 
Related general studies, either in 
education or under other faculties of 
the University, will also be included, 
under individual advice. For candi- 
dates in administration, instruction 
in Harvard’s new Graduate School of 
Public Administration will eventually 
be available. 

A general examination in educa- 
tional theory will be required before 
completion of a program for this 
degree. The examination will cover 
the principles of educational psychol- 
ogy, the measurement of individual 
growth and achievement, the his- 
torical and philosophical background 
of educational policy in certain western 
countries, current issues in American 
secondary education, and general prin- 
ciples of teaching. 

These rearrangements apply only 
to the two degrees discussed. The 
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requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education will remain unchanged. 


The Interpretation of 
Experimental Data 


Obtaining and evaluating direct 
evidence of attainment is an objective 
often uneconomical. For example, 
direct evidence of the ability to 
interpret experimental data is to 
many teachers the interpretation of 
new experimental data which stu- 
dents themselves formulate. It is 
time-consuming to collect this kind 
of evidence in a sufficient number 
of situations for reliable results. 
Furthermore, several readers of each 
examination are needed to yield 
objective results. These conditions 
make the test impracticable for use 
with large groups of students. 

The article, ‘‘ Measuring the Ability 
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to Interpret Experimental Data,”! 
describes three procedures for obtain- 
ing indirect evidence of the ability to 
interpret experimental data and a 
method used for checking these pro- 
cedures with the direct evidence. 
Students were given tests consisting 
of experimental data and were asked 
to formulate reasonable interpreta- 
tions of these data. Upon completing 
this test the same students were given 
another test which is more practicable 
to use. If there is a high relationship 
between the direct test and the 
indirect test, the indirect test may 
be used as a valid index of the direct 
evidence, and the indirect test may be 
substituted for the direct test when a 
more practicable interpretative pro- 
cedure is desired. 


1Frutchey, F. P.; Tyler, R. W.; and Hendricks, 
B. Clifford. ‘‘Measuring the Ability to Interpret 
Experimental Data,” Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, XIII (February, 1936), pp. 62-64. 





-The-Reporter: 





Tue American Student Union is 
again this year planning for a national 
student strike and protest against 
militarism, particularly against the 
R.O.T.C. The strike is being called 
for eleven o’clock April 27. 


‘Tue student governing body at Rad- 
cliffe College recently voted to permit 
girls to take their knitting to classes 
providing they do not rattle their 
needles. 


A spectat graduate course in phys- 
ical education will be inaugurated by 


Smith College in the fall of 1937. 


The John Hay Library at Brown 
University is engaged upon an ex- 
tensive project of filming or photo- 
stating materials in its collection of 
Lincolniana. Twelve hundred items 
have already been reproduced in this 
fashion. 


Dorie the summer session this 
year, Bucknell University plans to 
offer seminar courses in propaganda. 
Among the individuals to participate 
in the course are M. H. Aylesworth, 
Charles Michelson, Edward L. Ber- 
nays, George Gallup, Silas Bent, and 
Hugh Baillee. 


From March 29 to April 4 the 
National Institute of Public Affairs 
conducted a special course in govern- 
mental practices for 60 Seniors from 
a large number of American colleges. 


a. 


The institute has been established at 
the request of college authorities. 
Both Yale and Princeton universities 
sent a group of ten students each to 
the institute. 


Tue Yale alumni to the number of 
7,355 contributed a total of $269,869 
to the Yale Alumni Fund during the 
past year. 


Vassar CoLece announces gifts 
amounting to $263,000. Of this, 
$160,000 is from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for the establishment of 
a library endowment fund, $55,000 
is for the establishment of the Durant 
Drake Scholarship, and $15,000 is 
for the establishment of the Joseph 
Roblee Summer Institute of Euthenics 


Scholarship fund. 


Doenine 1935, the alumni fund of 
Harvard University received $81,994 
which was contributed by 7,883 alum- 
ni. The fund was established in 1925 
and during that time 16,660 alumni 
have contributed $1,234,930. 


A GIFT of $7,000,000 from the 
estate of the late Roger Deering has 
been announced by Northwestern 
University. Mr. Deering died in 
Albuquerque early in February. This 
bequest brings the total of gifts from 
the Deering family to Northwestern 
to $10,300,000. It numbered the 
seventieth gift from members of that 
family. Fifty-five of these, totaling 
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in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, 
were from William Deering, grand- 
father of Roger, who died in 1913. 


Tue nine liberal-arts departments of 
Russell Sage College are being co- 
ordinated in a new School of Liberal 
Arts which will be organized begin- 
ning with the academic year 1936-37. 
The new school will emphasize the 
ursuit of learning for its cultural 
value and the postponement of work 
of a purely vocational nature. 


Tae Board of Directors of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati recently created 
the office of Dean of Men, naming as 
its occupant Arthur S. Postle, English 
instructor and well known for his 
work with extra-curricular activities 
and student governing bodies. Real- 
izing that the University of Cincinnati 
is an unusual campus in that the 
students are for the most part living 
at home and a large part are self- 
supporting, Dean Postle will develop 
the office functionally. 


Because of recent charges of cheat- 
ing at Miami University, the Student- 
Faculty Council has branded the 
honor system in examinations as 
unsatisfactory and has suggested the 
return of the old rigid supervision of 
examinations. 


From May 4-6 the Seventh Annual 
Institute for Education by Radio 
will be held on the campus of Ohio 
State University. The major topics 
to be discussed at these sessions 
include the following: Techniques 
of Educational Broadcasting, Admin- 
istrative Planning of Educational 
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Broadcasting, Techniques of Script 
Writing, Techniques of Broadcast- 
ing, and Radio from the Listener’s 
Standpoint. 


A ruiep of the members of the 
freshman class at Harvard College 
are reported to be taking work of 
sophomore standing. This unusual 
performance is accounted for by the 
fact that 588 of the 984 Freshmen 
admitted last fall ranked in the first 
quarter of their preparatory-school 
classes, and over one hundred stu- 
dents ranked first or second in scholar- 
ship in secondary schools. 


Ix 1938 Duke University will cele- 
brate its centenary. During the next 
two years a program will be evolved 
looking forward to the development 
of the University program. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed upon 
the enlargement of the library so it 
may house at least a million volumes, 
to the creation of one hundred addi- 
tional student scholarships, to the 
erection of at least two new buildings, 
and to the acquisition of additional 
sums for medical and other research. 


Because of his expression of liberal 
views on social, economic, and admin- 
istrative matters and particularly 
because of his position on inter- 
collegiate athletics, President Frank 
Graham, of the University of North 
Carolina, is being severely criticized 
by citizens of the state, some of whom 
are alumni of the institution. It is 
reported that these opponents will 
attempt to force President Graham’s 
resignation. Students, however, are 
rallying to President Graham’s sup- 
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port and are circulating petitions 
which will soon be submitted to the 
University Board of Trustees. 


Ix RESPONSE to student demands, 
Syracuse University has initiated a 
course in marriage relations to con- 
sist of eight lecture-discussion sections. 
The work of the course is under the 
direction of a faculty board. Already 
over one hundred men and women 
students have registered for the course 
without credit. Topics for lecture and 
discussion already listed are: ‘Health 
Factors in Marriage,” “Range and 
Diversity of Marriage Customs,” 
“Marriage and the Art of Home-Mak- 
ing,” “‘ Religious Aspects of Marriage,” 
“Emotional Aspects of Mating,” and 
“Emotional Aspects of Marriage.” 


Tue McNaboe bill introduced into 
the New York Senate to appoint a 
legislative committee to investigate 
the activities of communists in schools 
and colleges will not be opposed by 
the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce. A resolution introduced 
in the Chamber of Commerce calling 
for opposition to the bill was tabled 
by a strong majority. One member 
of the body pointed out that such a 
resolution would be “grossly mis- 
understood” by the public and, 
furthermore, no one knows “what is 
going on in the schools and colleges.” 


Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion recently announced the results 
of a study of salaries paid in land- 
grant colleges. The facts gathered 
demonstrate that 95 per cent of the 
taculty members of these institutions 
receive less than $5,000 a year and 
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that the typical salary is in the neigh. 
borhood of $2,500. This is about 
$500 less than in 1929. The typical 
salary for college presidents is $9,000 
with a maximum of $20,500. In all 
the 51 institutions canvassed only 17 
persons received salaries of $10,000 
or more, while 97 faculty members 
were paid less than $1,000 per year. 


Iw tHe March issue of the JournaL 
the reference was made to the re. 
organization of the curriculum of 
Simmons College into four divisions; 
cultural studies, social studies, the 
philosophies, and the sciences. The 
impression was given that all the 
work of the institution was to be 
reorganized under these four revisions. 

This was an incorrect statement. 
President Beatley writes the Editor 
to the effect that 


the four new divisions referred to in the 
item concern only the academic studies in 
the College. The technical departments 
of home economics, secretarial studies, 
library science, social work, nursing, store 
service education, and physical educa- 
tion, are not included in this reorgani- 
zation. In fact, the recently announced 
reorganization of academic work under 
four divisions is an attempt to bring 
about a co-ordination that will magnify 
the importance of these fieids in the 
Simmons program and bring them to the 
dignity which already obtains in the 
professional phases of our work. 


The University of Denver from 
July 13-24 will conduct an Institute 
of Speech Arts and Sciences which 
they hope to make an annual event. 
The purposes of the institute are to 
discuss new developments in aes- 
thetics, science, and methods of the 
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field of speech; to permit leading 
playwrights, producers, actors, dra- 
matic critics, teachers, and coaches 
to present new developments in their 
work for the critical evaluation of 
their colleagues and representatives 
of the profession; and to permit 
persons interested in the speech arts 
to evaluate current work in the light 
of evolving educational theory and 


practice. 


A pension plan for the staff mem- 
bers of Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon, has been adopted. The plan 
provides that all members of the staff 
of the college will contribute § per 
cent of their monthly salary to which 
the college will add another 2 per 
cent. The 7-per cent total will be 
set aside monthly in a pension fund 
for each individual. Male members 
of the staff will retire at the age of 
sixty-five and women at the age of 
sixty. Upon retirement a member 
may choose either a straight pension 
or a combination of pension and 
insurance. 


Tue Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California has 
initiated a four-page publication en- 
titled Research News. Volume one, 
number one appeared in March. The 
editorial announcement made of this 
publication may interest individuals 
concerned with the development of 
research in other universities and is 
reproduced herewith: 


With the rapid increase in the output 
of research studies, the feeling has been 
growing that the University of Southern 
California should have an appropriate 
medium for the announcement, first of 
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all among its own faculty members and 
alumni, and then to the wider academic 
circle, of the more significant research 
results completed and projects in progress 
by members of the University. 

The emphasis placed upon research in 
the recent program in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of graduate work here has increased 
the need for such a medium. To try 
to meet this demand, at least in a modest 
way, Research News has been established 
and now makes its initial appearance. 
Quite naturally, much of the space in the 
first number is devoted to items gleaned 
from the quarter-century program. 

It is recognized that a fundamental 
purpose of the real university is to extend 
the horizons of human knowledge by 
means of independent investigation and 
research. It is the high function of 
faculty members to direct young scholars 
in the work of investigation. The best 
possible advisers in this work are pro- 
fessors who are themselves prosecuting 
significant investigations. In the minds 
of qualified men and women is developed 
an attitude which will not be satisfied 
with mediocrity, which demands ad- 
herence to the scientific method and 
spirit, and which begets an ardency of 
vision calculated to advance human learn- 
ing and disseminate serviceable knowl- 
edge. To such worthy purposes Research 
News is dedicated. 


A commrrree of college professors 
and school teachers in Massachusetts, 
under the leadership of Professor 
Samuel Eliot Morison, of Harvard, 
have founded the Massachusetts 
Society for Freedom in Teaching. 
This society has been organized to pro- 
tect teachers from “‘pressure groups 
seeking to regulate their activities,” 
“to foster professional consciousness 
among teachers,” to inform public 
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opinion as to the benefits of “free 
investigation and honest instruction,” 
and “to guard the professional inter- 
ests of teachers in legislation.” 

A recent letter sent out by the soci- 
ety includes the following statement: 

The present tendency to exalt the 
State above liberty, and indeed above 
truth itself, is a menace to the teach- 
ing profession and to the public. ... 
In times of sharp social controversy 
or widespread public distress interested 
groups inevitably try to use the govern- 
ment to impose their views on schools, 
always with unfortunate results. 


One of the first undertakings of the 
society has been to work for the repeal 
of the Massachusetts law requiring 
teachers to take a loyalty oath. 
Members of the organization com- 
mittee of the society include fac- 
ulty members from Smith, Wellesley, 
Tufts, and Simmons College, as well 
as Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
teachers on the committee represent 
Williston Academy and high schools 
in Lawrence and Bedford. 


Conswerasie agitation has been 
raised by students and faculty mem- 
bers at several institutions against 
the acceptance of the invitation from 
the University of Heidelberg to attend 
its five hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration. Despite these 
protests, however, and also despite 
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the fact that several British institu. 
tions have refused the invitation, 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Columbia, 
and a number of other institutions 
have accepted. 

The protest was particularly strong 
at Yale University. The Yale News, 
student daily newspaper, discussed 
editorially reasons why the invitation 
should not be accepted. The editor 
points out that Mr. Groh, rector 
magnificus of Heidelberg, is a promi- 
nent member of the Brown Shirts and 
last December made a speech to the 
faculty in which he was reported to 
have said: 


I wish to reiterate on this occasion one 
thing; namely, that in the five great 
departments of the university (excepting 
the theological department), out of sixty 
full professorships, forty have been filled 
anew. We must realize, however, that 
this is not nearly enough and that the 
problem of establishing the new racial- 
political philosophy has not yet been 
completely solved. 


Dr. Kreick, new professor of philos- 
ophy at Heidelberg, speaking recently 
on “‘Medicine and the Philosophy of 


National Socialism” declared: 


No doctor, however well versed in the 
technical aspects of medical science, is a 
good doctor unless he first realizes and 
discharges his duties to the political- 
racial philosophy of the new Germany. 
To make provision for this training is the 
chief purpose of the university. 
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The Movies and the College 


OR fifteen years the college has 

been in contact with the movies, 

but on the whole it has looked 
upon them as an influence disruptive 
of the orderly life of scholarship. 
They have been seen as another 
distraction to add to football and 
social life on the campus. Com- 
mercial movies have sometimes caused 
worry to college faculties because of 
their frank exploitation of sex, love, 
and crime. Thoughtful college ad- 
ministrators have not been enthusi- 
astic about the movies. During the 
last five years a definite change of 
attitude toward the movies has ap- 
peared; the attitude toward com- 
mercial movies, however, has not 
altered significantly. The pictures 
are better than they were before the 
days of the Legion of Decency, but 
they are still a potential distraction 
from his academic endeavors for the 
student who does not have a passion 
for learning. 

The change in thinking about the 
movies in college circles is the dawning 
recognition of their educational value. 
They are coming to be seen as a new 
medium of instruction. The Payne 
Fund studies five years ago dem- 
onstrated clearly that children learn 
and remember facts from commercial 
movies perhaps better than from 
books. They showed that attitudes 
were substantially, cumulatively, and 
permanently changed in good or bad 
directions. They established the in- 


fluence of films upon conduct through 
imitation and emulation. 

Now it is becoming apparent to the 
colleges that these effects upon infor- 
mation, attitudes, and conduct can 
be secured in the college classroom. 
The professor of bacteriology, who 
deals with microscopic materials, has 
trouble in making his laboratory 
demonstrations because the student 
does not know what to look for under 
the microscope, and his organisms 
may not perform as he wants them to 
act just when he needs them. When, 
however, he can catch them under 
just the right conditions and can film 
them in excellent fashion, he over- 
comes most of his demonstrational 
difficulties. His films are available 
for discussion at any time and under 
the best conditions. The professor 
of physics who is depressed by his 
attempts to teach the meaning of the 
laws of his subject because words are 
not adequate and improvised symbols 
and graphs do not seem to carry 
enlightenment finds the cartoon film 
to be a godsend. He can prepare his 
cartoons with care and with all the 
leisure that he needs to make them 
as perfect as possible. He uses them 
and files them for future use. In a 
three-minute film he can make an 
idea more concrete than in a half- 
hour exposition. The professor of 
sociology who wishes to provide data 
to establish a trend or a generalization 
no longer needs to depend entirely 
upon case studies and field trips when 
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he can view social conditions in 
person, film them, organize them, and 
present them to his classes. The 
teacher of art is able to film models in 
motion, examples of architectural 
effects, or techniques of operation, and 
in leisurely fashion to explain and to 
repeat them until the idea to be 
developed is learned. Sports, games, 
and athletics are better served by 
fast- and slow-motion pictures than 
by observation. In short, there is no 
field of learning that cannot use edu- 
cational films to good advantage. 


T IS claimed for teaching films that 

they possess both clarity and flexi- 
bility—clarity because abstract ideas 
can be concretely illustrated; flexi- 
bility because with a conveniently 
situated film filing case or film 
library, they can be used at any 
time and selected at a moment’s 
notice. 

The handicaps in the way of wider 
use are now of two primary sorts. 
The first is the location of available 
films. The recreational films of the 
movie houses contain some material 
suitable for classroom purposes. The 
useful footage in a film has to be 
selected, cut, and organized in teach- 
ing form, and some effort is being 
expended to prepare such films. 
Much more material is found in the 
advertising films produced by industry 
to explain their processes to employees 
and consumers. Divested of the ad- 
vertising stigma they are in many 
cases suitable for instructional pur- 
poses. Large numbers of films are 
produced by learned societies. At 
least two important commercial com- 
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panies devote a substantial part of 
their resources to developing teaching 
films. But at present no census has 
been taken of films either suitable or 
available for teaching, with the result 
that college instructors do not know 
where to obtain films that they want 
to use, other than those advertised by 
the commercial companies. Such a 
census, however, probably will be 
completed shortly. 

The second handicap is cost of 
equipment and films. The educa- 
tional market is not yet sufficiently 
developed to justify large quantity 
production either of machines or 
films. But as the market enlarges 
the price will decline and correspond- 
ingly the market will broaden. 

The relative value of sound and 
silent films for instructional purposes 
is still an unsettled question. Sound 
films cost more to produce, and 
sound equipment is more expensive, 
but its advocates claim that the 
advantage of having an expert rather 
than an instructor describe the con- 
tent of the film is substantial. Some 
college instructors, however, prefer 
to make their own interpretation of 
films and feel that the recorded 
remarks of the producer are a liability. 
Which is better is still an open 
question. 

It is expected that in the near 
future the classroom film situation 
will be improved by the formation of 
an American Film Institute, similar 
in function to the British Film Insti- 
tute, which will assist in the cata- 
loguing of available films and stimulate 
their production and distribution for 
wider use in the college classroom. 


W. W. C. 
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Assembling and Weighting Data 


Finance, Sy John Dale Russell and Floyd 
W. Reeves. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. ix+133 pp. 
(The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions, No. 7) $2. 


This small volume is one of a series 
of monographs based on the investigation 
conducted by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools as 
a basis for the revision of its standards 
ofaccreditation. It presents the financial 

hases of 57 co-operating institutions, 
loved on data assembled by Mr. H. C. 
Gregg. The procedure followed by the 
committee was to secure data by personal 
visit, analyze reports of institutions to 
bring them to a comparable basis, and 
correct these data by a process of weight- 
ing to secure unity in different types and 
sizes of institutions. The result, accord- 
ing to the monograph, “permits a direct 
comparison of institutions.” Statistical 
methods were carefully followed in the 
study. 

The book reviews the significance of 
figures representing expenditure per stu- 
dent, sources of income with particular 
reference to student fees, and stability of 
financing. Under the latter heading three 
subjects are considered: stable sources 
of income, amount of endowment, and 
amount of indebtedness. The conclu- 
sions of the monograph with respect to 
financial criteria as a basis for accrediting 
are that the following items should be 
employed: “weighted expenditure per 
student for educational purposes; .. . 
percentage that income from students is of 
educational expenditure; . . . weighted 
income per student from stable sources; 
debt per student.” 

A considerable portion of the dis- 
cussion pertains to expenditure per stu- 
dent. The difficulties relating to this 
problem are well known to all college 


administrators. The committee lays much 
stress on the correctness of its procedure 
and the significance of the results to be 
obtained by it. Whether these methods 
insure usefulness of results may be a 
matter of variation of opinion. Whether 
the average expenditure in a college of 
five hundred students can be made 
comparable with a similar figure for a uni- 
versity of ten thousand students doubtless 
will continue to be a matter of grave 
doubt in the minds of many persons. 
The book does emphasize, however, the 
necessity of a careful method of assembling 
and weighting data if such figures are to 
be used in a comparative way. 

The book is clearly written, is an 
important contribution to the limited 
literature of accounting for per capita 
expenditure, and fulfills excellently its 
particular purpose of recording the 
methods by which this portion of the 
North Central survey was carried out. 

Lioyp Morey 
University of Illinots 


A History of Examinations 


An Historicat Stupy oF ExaMINATIONS 
AND Grapinc Systems 1n_ Earty 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, by Mary 
Lovett Smallwood. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1935. xilit+132 pp. (Harvard Studies 
in Education, Vol. 24) $2. 


Miss Smallwood presents a thorough 
and carefully documented history of early 
attempts to evaluate student performance 
at five American institutions: Harvard, 
Yale, William and Mary, Mt. Holyoke, 
and the University of Michigan. She 
has assiduously combed old faculty files, 
trustees’ records, official reports, and 
collateral material bearing particularly 
upon the purpose of examinations and the 
growth of m arking systems. parently, 
the first evidence of any type pe em 
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tion required of American college students 
appears in the Harvard records of 1646. 
Early examinations were general and 
“comprehensive,” administered by a group 
of external examiners. 

Special examinations for scholarship 
awards were initiated in 1739 at Yale—a 
procedure now in the process of revival! 
Yale also, more than a century ago, 
instituted the famous “biennials’’—at 
the close of the sophomore and senior 
years, respectively—as measures of scho- 
lastic achievement. The first written 
examinations recorded were at Harvard 
in 1833; and the first mention of entrance 
examinations was in 1851. Mt. Holyoke 
may be said to have anticipated in 1837 
the present “Chicago plan,” whereby 
students progress according to evidence 
of accomplishment, rather than of time 
spent in attendance at college. In fact, 
as one peruses Miss Smallwood’s findings, 
the impression clearly develops that there 
is ‘nothing new under the sun” in much 
of educational method. 

It is interesting to note that the 
earliest marking scale found, at Yale in 
1783, provided four groupings: opftimi, 
second optimi, inferiores (boni), and 
pejores. This developed into the first 
American system of numerical marks, on 
a scale of 4 to 1—later the ‘‘400 scale” 
used in Yale College until a few years ago, 
and still utilized in the Naval Academy 
as a measure of efficiency in studies and 
in officers’ service records. 

An early complication in marking 
resulted from attempts to incorporate 
some index of faithful classroom attend- 
ance and moral behavior (or turpitude) 
with students’ individual marks. When 
the elective system began to get under 
way, the faculties’ rather grudging accept- 
ance of this innovation was reflected in 
allowance of only half-credit, in student 
averages, for the “optional” as compared 
with the “required” courses. This led to 
a series of rather fantastic mathematical 
computations involving “weighted aver- 
ages,” “‘aggregate scores,” and other 
devices aiming at increasingly minute 
and superficially exact evaluations, such 
as persist all too frequently even now. 
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The principles underlying the different 
“values” allotted various subjects were 
quite consistent with the then prevalent 
concepts of formal discipline and “faculty 
psychology.” 

Miss Smallwood has performed a 
valuable service to educators in thus 
unearthing the origins of many academic 
procedures and problems. The history of 
their development, as followed through 
her compact survey, raises doubts anew 
as to the validity of such examinations 
and grading systems as still determine, 
for many purposes, students’ relative 
standing in their classroom work. Her 
conclusion that these earlier attempts at 
academic evaluation demonstrate “no 
common method for testing quality” 
probably applies with equal force today, 

ALBERT B. CRAwFrorpD 
Yale University 


Jurisprudence and Psychology 


Law AND THE Lawyers, by Edward 8. Rob- 
inson. New York: Macmillan Company, 


1935. xi+348 pp. $2.50. 


From a joint seminar on social psychol- 
ogy of judicial institutions conducted at 
the Yale College of Law, emerge two 
books on jurisprudence: The Symbols of 
Government by Thurman W. Arnold, of 
the Yale Law Faculty, and Law and the 
Lawyers by Edward S. Robinson, of the 
Psychology Department of Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Robinson’s book is “part 
of the realistic movement in American 
jurisprudence” wherein the next step “‘is 
a systematic cultivation of that area 
common to jurisprudence and _ psychol- 
ogy.” Law and the Lawyers is “‘a begin- 
ning in that direction.” 

The opening chapters are devoted 
chiefly to castigating an amorphous 
creature, the “lawman,” who transmutes 
facilely and rapidly into the various réles 
of judge, lawyer, legislator, jurist, and 
law teacher, for his failure to perform 
the social engineering which is necessary 
if he is to retain his leadership in molding 
social thought. Medicine and engineer- 
ing advance because their practitioners 
are willing to adopt discoveries of science. 
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But lawyers, “‘a priesthood with a prestige 
to maintain,” feel that “‘there can never 
be anything quite so important about a 
social problem as what John Marshall 
would have thought about it had he met 
the situation a hundred years ago.” 
Hence “‘lawyers constitute a conservative 
force balking the advance of social 
thinking.” 

The solution is a naturalistic legal 
science, which will remove legal thinking 
from the befogged plane of rationalism 
to the lucid atmosphere of scientific 
empiricism. And since legal problems 
are essentially psychological, the proper 
philosophy to accompany this science 
must have psychology for its base. The 
author does not mean that lawyers 
should surrender the solution of their 
problems to psychologists, nor that 
psychological rules can be directly trans- 
ferred to law. Instead, the naturalistic 
jurist must turn psychologist. Schools 
of psychology may be ephemeral, but 
that should not deter the student of 
jurisprudence from immediately throwing 
“himself into psychology completely 
enough to become his own competent 
critic of matters of psychological theory.” 
Thus equipped he will be better able to 
examine objectively the subject-matter 
of law. 

Included in this investigation will be a 
study of judges and legislators. Judicial 
opinions will be psychologically dissected 
in order to ascertain the actual working 
of the judicial process. Fictions, con- 
cepts, precedents, principles, natural law, 
and other legalisms will furnish data for 
objective examination of legal technique. 
“Ought” will be temporarily separated 
from “is” for the purpose of determining 
more scientifically what “ought” should 
be. It is not that the author as a 
psychologist deplores the use of technique 
in law. Students in other fields have 
their fictions, theories, and devices. And 
laymen, although often critical of law’s 
cultural lag, are equally covetous with 
lawyers of the myth of legal certainty 
which legalisms tend to preserve. A 
naturalistic jurisprudence, by exploring 
legal technique and by exposing its 
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abuses, will facilitate adoption of modern 
social knowledge into a dynamic law. 

Unless the reader is one who believes 
that criticism should be arrogant, even 
a cordial agreement with Mr. Robinson’s 
underlying theme will not suffice to allay 
a feeling of either amusement or resent- 
ment during the early chapters of this 
book. Further, it is interesting that one 
who begins so critically of law and 
lawyers should end by finding so little 
wrong with lawyers’ techniques. Nor 
will legal realists relish the arrogation of 
originality with which the author de- 
scribes a plan for an empirical legal 
science which was well launched long 
before he became a lecturer at the Yale 
School of Law. Many will agree that 
law needs analysis by psychologists, and 
that lawyers, judges, and law teachers 
should know more about psychology, but 
few will concede that psychology is the 
only social science with which the pro- 
fession should be familiar. Mr. Robinson 
seems to include all such sciences in his 
purview of psychology. He also feels 
that a naturalistic legal science will 
supply a philosophical basis for choice of 
legal norms—another point on which 
there will be disagreement. 

But these objections will be personal. 
And even with them Law and the Lawyers 
will be interesting and thought-provoking 
reading—the views of a psychologist who 
has turned legal realist. There should be 
more such converts, and more such books 
of constructive legal criticism. 

WicuraM H. Rose 
Ohio State University 


Ways of Improvement 


Tue ErrecTIVE AND THE INEFFECTIVE 
CoL_LEGE TEACHER, by Anna Y. Reed 
and others. New York: American Book 


Company, 1935. xiv+344 pp. $3.50. 


These depression years have forced 
institutions of higher learning to turn 
to the problem of improvement of 
instruction. At the heart of this problem 
is the college teacher. What sort of 
person is he at his best? At his worst? 
This study answers these questions as no 
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previous study hasdone. Administrators 
of liberal-arts colleges and teachers’ col- 
leges use these characterizations to de- 
scribe the effective teacher: wide range 
of general scholarship, carefully planned 


class work, sympathetic attitude toward. 


students, wholesome influence on student 
morale, stimulating intellectual curiosity, 
and broad knowledge of subject-matter. 
The ineffective or rusty professor has 
these traits: hostility or indifference to 
modern trends, mental inertia, depart- 
mental mindedness, professional jealousies, 
and inability to inspire young people. 

In addition to a much longer list of 
qualities of each group, the study dis- 
cusses the qualities administrators look 
for in a new staff member, methods of 
improving staff in service, and methods 
of preventing rustiness in faculties, and 
makes many comparisons in respect to 
personnel of administrations of the two 
types of colleges. The fact that nearly 
three hundred liberal-arts colleges of the 
American Association of Colleges and two 
hundred teachers’ colleges of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges par- 
ticipated indicates that the survey was 
national in scope. Although the ques- 
tionnaire method was used, the care with 
which the study was conducted, the 
interest and seriousness of the respond- 
ents, the general unanimity of agreement, 
and the restraint with which the inter- 
pretations were made bring conviction of 
the accuracy of the picture drawn. 

Two ancient bits of academic mythol- 
ogy were exposed, namely, that the dée 
noire of faculties is the inexperienced 
Ph.D. and that liberal-arts executives 
see with a clearer vision the true academic 
qualities than do their teachers’-college 
brethren or vice versa. Rather, the 
worry of the administrator is the rusty 

rofessor, and the administrator, regard- 
less of the type of institution, looks for 
much the same traits in the college 
teacher. 

This study, as it ably sets forth, should 
be considered preliminary to a large 
number of experimental studies to tease 
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out the causative factors in determining 
success in college teaching. This book 
deserves the most careful study by college 
administrators who are hoping to improve 
college personnel, by faculty members 
who take self-improvement seriously, by 
graduate students who hope to teach in 
colleges, and by deans and committees of 
graduate schools who have accepted the 
major responsibility of the preparatory 
education of college professors. 
J. J. OPPENHEIMER 
* University of Louisville 


Students’ Problems 


CoLtteceE Men: THerR MAKING AND 
Unmakino, by Dom Proface, pseud. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 


1935. X+314 pp. $2. 


A book on the problems of college 
students, by an experienced dean of 
men, who writes under a pseudonym in 
order to protect the confidences of the 
young men whose experiences he relates. 
The topics are the usual and inevitable 
ones: the difficult initial adjustment to the 
college milieu; learning to direct one’s 
own life; budgeting money, budgeting 
time; physical health and mental health; 
social adjustments; the choice of friends 
and the choice of pleasures; liquor, sex, 
and religion; courtesy, tolerance, and 
honesty. But the form is novel and 
attractive: a series of brief conversations 
between the dean and a somewhat 
bewildering series of students, with whom 
his relationship is, of course, official but 
also highly personal and friendly. Each 
interview presents some student problem 
or dilemma, with an interestingly sketched 
background of story or circumstance, and 
the dean in his part of the colloquy 
attempts to suggest the answer or, more 
often, the way in which the answer may 
be sought. Easy to read, and likely to 
be suggestive and valuable to college stu- 
dents, to high-school students who are 
looking forward to college, and to parents. 

Max McConn 
Lehigh University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazine 


“The American Scholar Today,” by 
William Allan Neilson, American Scholar, 
Spring, 1936. 

early one hundred years ago, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson delivered an address on 
the American scholar before the Harvard 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. That ad- 
dress, “‘the high water mark reached by 
the great annual tide of such orations,” 
considered first the dependence of America 
upon European culture. Emerson, speak- 
ing in 1837 said, ““Our day of dependence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a close.”” The day 
he foresaw has arrived. “‘The question 
now is no longer of discipleship, but 
whether the quality of our leadership is 
to be proportionate to our advantages.” 
The ranks of European scholars were 
decimated by the World War. New 
forms of government have been estab- 
lished in European countries that require 
for their maintenance an attitude toward 
freedom of thought and speech which is 
devastating in its effect on intellectual 
progress; Tectia scholars are knocking 
at our doors. They come to us “stript 
and ruined but with hands laden with the 
inestimable riches of the spirit.” Fur- 
thermore, our advantages include vast 
numbers of potential scholars in our 
universities, and numerous libraries, lab- 
oratories, and institutes of research. 

These advantages constitute a challenge 

“so stupendous it is inconceivable that 

a worthy effort will not be made to 

meet it.” 

The greater part of Emerson’s speech 
was devoted to the influences which he 
thought would enable the American 
scholar to meet such a challenge, but 
first he emphasized one of his funda- 
mental ideas: the idea of the man as 
opposed to the specialist—man thinking 
as opposed to the mere thinker. ‘“‘No 
one will deny the continued applicability 
of this warning to the state of he scholar 
today,” says Mr. Neilson. 

The first of the influences which 
Emerson listed as playing on the scholar 
was that of nature—“the ancient precept, 
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“Know thyself,’ and the modern precept, 
“Study nature,’ become at last one 
maxim.” The emphasis on the whole 
man with which the address opens 
implies the duty of everyone to attempt 
to unify his experience and harmonize 
his universe; Emerson’s precept and ex- 
ample are both against discouraging 
amateur philosophizing. To that atti- 
tude there might be some contemporary 
disagreement. The objection lies in 


the tendency to use a prestige gained perhaps 
in a highly specialized technical subject, to 
give weight to opinions in another field or on 
things in general. The modern newspaper 
interviewer has made of this a menace beyond 
anything Emerson imagined as threatening 
the American scholar of the future. 


Next to the influence of Nature, 
Emerson discusses the influence of the 
Past on the scholar, particularly as con- 
tained in books, but he warns against 
the danger of being bullied by books. 
Concerning that warning Mr. Neilson 
comments, “How admirable, salutary, 
appropriate to the present hour.” 

The third influence upon the scholar is 
the influence of action, and the author 
feels that, properly understood, Emerson 
is right when he says that “time shall 
teach him that the scholar loses no hour 
which the man lives.” 


Nor can society be safely deprived of the 
wisdom and trained judgment of the scholar 
in a time when social and political life is 
complex and confused beyond all precedent, 
when the “practical” men to whom these 
matters are usually left have confessedly lost 
their bearings and are drifting without chart 
or anchor. 


What Emerson has to say of the duties 
of the scholar is based upon the central 
idea of his teaching—the supreme impor- 
tance of self-trust. ‘The office of the 
scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to guide 
men by showing them facts amid experi- 
ences.” For the performance of these 
functions the virtues implied in self-trust 
are required—freedom and courage. 


Such, then, is Emerson’s view of the 
American scholar in 1837, of the influences 
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which should mold him, of the duties which he 
should seek to fulfil, of the spirit which should 
animate him. If now we attempt to sum up 
the functions of the American scholar today, 
we shall find I believe that, with some inevi- 
table changes of emphasis and idiom, the 
modern view will be found to be in sub- 
stantial agreement with that of 100 years ago. 


Modern science and scholarship, as 
never before, are devoted to the investiga- 
tion of particular phenomena; a division 
of labor more minute than Emerson had 
any idea of is called for. 

There is general acknowledgment today, 
in theory, of the importance of imagina- 
tion in science and scholarship; never- 
theless, ““many branches of American 
scholarship suffer from timidity.” 


Judging from the impression of our publica- 
tions which seems to prevail among many 
European scholars, we can still afford to try 
to develop in our young scholars the power 
of generalization, and to teach them to be 
dissatisfied until every accumulation has 
yielded its meaning and contributed to a 
synthesis. 


Furthermore, the results of scientific 
investigation should be shared with the 
intelligent public by the investigators 
themselves, and in understandable Eng- 
lish, not professional jargon. 

The possibility of the combination of 
all three functions of the scholar—investi- 
gator, generalizer, and popularizer—is 
proved by such distinguished contem- 
porary scholars as Edward Thorndike 
and James Henry Breasted. 


The range and complexity of the knowledge 
which has already been amassed is universally 
acknowledged to be far beyond the grasp of 
any individual, however richly endowed. 
But, in spite of this, there remains the obliga- 
tion to vary our interests in an endeavor 
towards that type of balanced personality 
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which wise leadership demands. The quali- 
ties and conditions necessary for the production 
of that type are still those which Emerson 
demanded—single-minded devotion to truth, 
courage, freedom, and self-reliance. 


“Training for Statecraft,” by Otis T, 
Wingo, Christian Science Monitor, Mag- 
azine Section, April 1, 1936. 

Promising coilege youths, through the 
agency of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs, are being prepared for govern- 
ment careers by means of a new system 
of interneships at Washington. 

The author describes the training of 
a typical interne. First comes a year of 
graduate study in the social sciences. 
He then is nominated by his graduate 
school for an interneship training at 
Washington as his second year of work 
for the Ph.D. degree. There, for a period 
of two weeks he follows an orientation 
program, during which he attends hear- 
ings and sessions of legislative bodies and 
investigating committees, of independent 
commissions such as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of the Supreme 
Court and of bureaus such as the Division 
of Investigation in the Department of 
Justice. 

Every day the interne is on duty in the 
office of the official to whom he has been 
assigned. In addition, every Tuesday 
evening he and all the other internes meet 
with a member of the Institute staff for a 
supervised discussion of current govern- 
ment problems and activities. On Thurs- 
days the internes gather for round-table 
discussions with leading government offi- 
cials. The internes are required to 
present occasional reports of their activi- 
ties, and the final report, which may take 
the form of a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree, is submitted upon the con- 
clusion of the nine-months program. 
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